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NOTES Church, and to obtain railway concessions in Asia Minor. 


Ox Friday week last Lord Salisbury resumed and Mr. 
Balfour relinquished control of the Foreign Office. The 
Premier’s first act was to put his foot down in Crete. 
Encouraged by the happy results which promptly followed— 
to wit, the disarmament of the Turkish rioters by their 
own compatriots, and the handing over of the leaders to 
the British authorities—he may be emboldened to go a step 
further, and insist on the withdrawal of the Sultan’s 
forces. Until this is accomplished the pacification of the 
island is impossible. The Pashas, inspired from the Yildiz 
Kiosk, are at the root of all the trouble. Cretans, Turk 
and Christian alike, have paid a heavy blood-tribute to the 
august Futility which styles itself the Concert of Europe, 
and in view of the last payment alone—7oo men, women, and 
children massacred at Candia—these Cretans, Turks and 
Christians, are surely entitled to this practical considera- 
eM that they may be ridded of their common enemy, the 
uitan, 


As THE moment draws nearer for the Kaiser to start 
m his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, curiosity grows more 
rampant as to why he is going. It is the penalty of king- 
ship that nobody will credit it with the parts and passions 
of common clay ; and so when the Kaiser avows that he 
8 going to Palestine merely to improve his mind and feast 
his eyes with the sight of its Holy Places, the rude in- 
tredulous world puts its tongue in its cheek. The latest 
theory is that the august pilgrim has a double purpose— 
to declare himself the head of the German Catholic 


However this may be, the journey has already cost the 
Khedive £18,000 in new horses and carriages wherewith 
to honour his royal guest on his way through Egypt. 


Than Anarchism there is nothing stupider, nothing 
more loathsome. It has as little right to toleration as any 
other kind of ordure. Acted out, it becomes not a political 
crime, but crime without qualification ; and as such the 
law of all civilised communities is amply equipped to deal 
with it. Nothing is to be gained by trying to invent 
special methods of extirpation. Austria, therefore, is 
acting wisely in declining to apply for the extradition of 
Lucchini, the crazy assassin of the Empress of Austria. 
To apply for extradition would be to confess a vengeful 
craving to inflict the death penalty, which is unknown to 
the law of Geneva; and such a craving is beneath the 
dignity of civilised communities. The Swiss Constitution 
provides for the reference of certain kinds of criminal 
cases to the Federal Court, and the Federal Court, except 
for political crimes, has powers of life and death. Should 
it then be decided to charge Lucchini before this tribunal, 
it will be necessary, if capital punishment is to be enforced, 
to charge him as a common murderer, which indeed he 
is. Anatchism should at least be refused the shelter of 
‘* political crime.” 


Mr. Govutp’s cartoon in Thursday’s Westminsier 
Gasette puts the puzzle about Fashoda with all that 
caricaturist’s incisive humour. Over the legend ‘*‘ What 
is round the corner?” the British lion is shown leading 
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Lord Salisbury as a blind man round a rock which shuts 
out the view up Nile. Man and beast betray in their 
attitude"deep anxiety as to what they may find on the 
other side of that rock. For all that appears to the 
contrary, they may find French, or Belgians, or British, or, 
according to the latest guess, Abyssinians. The only 
consideration that points to a French occupation is that 
for over two years Marchand has been doing all that a 
brave and energetic leader could do to enter Fashoda from 
the Congo before the British reach it from Khartum or 
Uganda. The Sirdar with an ample force is on his way 
up Nile to look into the matter for himself. In the 
meanwhile, and wisely, he has closed all avenues of 
communication, except between himse!f and Her Majesty's 
Government. 


Axp what if the French are at Fashoda? Well, ac- 
cording to the French press they mean to stay. According 
to Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Curzon, each speaking from 
his place in Parliament, they will have to go—or there 
will be war. Diplomacy, argue the Parisian journalists, 
will have much to say—much to say in evidence that 
France has a better right and title to Fashoda and the 
Babr-el-Ghazal than has Great Britain. It would indeed 
be hard to find a topic about which diplomacy could not 
find much to say, and, of course, the weaker the case the 
more various and volubleis the diplomatist in charge of it. 
But one hard fact no amount of diplomacy can alter. This 
fact is, that, shorn of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, its fairest pro- 
vince, the Valley of the Upper Nile would not pay the cost 
of administration. The Anglo-Egyptian army did not 
fight its way into Khartum for the purpose of opening a 
short cut to the Uganda Protectorate. Its primary pur- 
pose was the recovery of the lost provinces of Egypt, and 
ifnow France were allowed to snatch away the largest 
and fairest of these lost provinces, the expedition to 
Khartum would be deserving of much of the harsh censure 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson has, this week, more swo, passed 
upon it. 


Tue Dreyfus mystery deepens day by day. General 
Zurlinden was imported into the Cabinet by his own free 
will for the express purpose of making the army through 
one of its chiefs a party to revision. General Zurlinden 
examines the dossier, and thereupon ranges himself, with 
his three predecessors at the War Office, among the 
opponents of revision. And he does so notwithstanding 
that he countenances the degradation of Colonel du Paty 
de Clam and Major Esterbazy, who, with the suicide 
Colonel Henry, formed the infamous trio of concoctors of 
the forgeries on which were built up the prosecution of 
Zola and M. Cavaignac's famous speech refusing revision, 
and placarded all over France by order of the Chamber. 
General Zurlinden is to resign, and so, they say, may 
President Faure. What in the dossier has brought about 
this amazing imbroglio? Why cannot the truth be told ? 
This, and not any question of the guilt or innocence of 
Dreyfus, is now the absorbing topic. Is it that the 
publication of the secret documents would lay bare the 
machinations of another Power and lead to instant war ? 
or would it reveal such perfidy in high quarters as would 
shake the nation to its foundations? One or the other it 
must be. 


To Italy and Argentina belongs the honour of being the 
first Powers to bind themselves unconditionally to submit 
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their disputes to arbitration before appealing to the sword, 
Yet it does not follow that the way has been made. plain 
for a universal resort to arbitration instead of arms 
Between Italy and Argentina it is inconceivable that those 
grave questions should arise which, even as between Great 
Britain and the United States, were by mutual consept 
excluded from the scope of the projected Arbitration 
treaty. ‘‘ On both sides,” wrote Lord Salisbury, surely, 
peace-loving statesman, to Mr. Olney, ‘‘it is admitted 
that some exceptions must be made. Neither Government 
is willing to accept arbitration upon issues which, in the 
judgment of either Power, materially affect its honour and 
integrity.” Questions which do not affect her honour or 
integrity England has been increasingly ready to submit 
to arbitration, despite the difficulty of finding a tribunal 
at once sufficiently august and of unimpeachable 
impartiality. 


It will soon be necessary before appointing our judges 
to ascertain of what particular laws they disapprove. At 
present the judges are in a position which must be painful 
to any sensitive mind. They have to administer a body of 
law with which they are for the most part entirely un 
acquainted and upon the enactment of which they have 
not been consulted. There are objections to making a 
judge’s disapproval of any Act of Parliament tantamount 
to entire repeal of the Act ; but perhaps if the judges were 
given a general suspensory power over the common and 
statute laws of these realms, they would be able to get 
through their work without the shocks to their delicate 
consciences which the present brutal arrangements entail. 
On Thursday last the good Mr. Justice Phillimore had, in 
spite of his declared objection to the divorce laws, to 
make absolute the decrees obtained in twenty divorce 
suits. ‘I see,” said Sir Walter, in accents of tender 
reproach, ‘‘that there are some more unhappy people in 
that state of mind which makes them eager to dissolve 
their marriage tie.” Just forty years ago the first Court 
was held in this country to give effect to ‘that state of 
miod.” Some cne should have told Mr. Justice Phillimore 
of this before he was made a well-paid judge. By-the- 
bye could he not get a secular-minded junior to “devil” 
his divorce cases for him? Or, failing that, promote 4 
Phillimore Relief Bill exempting him from taking divorce 
cases ? 


By some strange oversight the Vaccination Act was 
not submitted for the consideration of the Metropolitan 
magistrates before receiving the Royal assent. One of 
the results’ of this negligence was to show that legal 
subtlety has, in the person of Mr. Curtis Bennett, survived 
the reforms in procedure. That is just what science would 
have foretold. If a society demands a kind of work that 
is best done by a mind of meticulous ingenuity, it will 10 
time produce that mind in a more or less exact proportion 
to the demand for it. Hence the old class of pleader. 
When the society alters its laws, the specifically ingenious 
mind, being without its natural prey, will vent its activity 
on the best substitute it can get. Hence Mr. Curtis 
Bennett. He was transient, embarrassed, and phantasmal, 
and was suppressed by a meeting of his colleagues. Now 
comes Mr. Plowden, who sees an opportunity for posing 
as the Conscientious Cadi (the parts of the Comic Cadi 
and the Despotic Cadi having been already assumed, 0 
the delight of the public, by Judge Bacon and Lord 
Russell), aid has some rare sport with his first applicant, 
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FirstLty, he said that the applicant represented the 
yoice of a very insignificant minority, which sounds like 
an extract from a first reading speech, and was nihil ad 
rem, as the applicant had alleged no representative cha- 
racter, such not being required by the Act. Then Mr. 
Plowden told the unfortunate man that he would have to 
well satisfy him that he (the applicant) had a conscientious 
This miracle of 
telepathy the anti-vaccinator wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing, though the magistrate gave him a line by saying 
that the kind of belief wanted was the sort for which 
people are said to have cheerfully gone to the stake. Mr. 
Plowden further defined his position by demanding a 
belief founded upon personal experience, which apparently 
means losing a child through impure lymph. Ultimately, 
after proclaiming the Law and the Prophets with great 
dignity, Mr. Plowden let the unfortunate visitor have a 
manuscript certificate, and bade him begone for a pestilent 
knave. Mr. Plowden’s performance of the Conscientious 
Gadi is one that should confirm him in the affections of 
his numerous admirers. 


OnE more triumph for the nimbler threepence. The 
leading Church newspaper, the Guardian, announces that 
its price will shortly be reduced to threepence, in conse- 
quence of the continued diminution of the incomes of the 
clergy, by whom it is almost exclusively read. This paper 
has consistently maintained a high literary standard, and 
has numbered among the members of its staff some very 
distinguished men, both clergy and laity, including the 
late Professor Montague Bernard, Lord Blachford, and 
Dean Church, all of whom were, we believe, among its 
founders. It represents the refined and cultured section of 
the, Church of England, and represents it extremely well. 


Tue Bradford Church Congress bids fair to be above 
the average. Great pains are being taken, not too soon, 
tomake the working-men’s meeting, held in connection 
with the gathering, a reality. A special committee of 
working-men has been appointed, who will organise a 
canvass of every parish inthe town. This committee, it 
appears, is to be permanent, and is to arrange a meeting 
every year, at which representative Churchmen will speak. 
The Bishop of Ripon is personally co-operating with the 
committee. ; 


Tue Ritual correspondence must be a perfect godsend 
to the editor of the Zimes. At any rate, so far from taking 
the episcopal hint lately given that he had better stop it, 
the flow of letters runs merrily on. Neither side seems to 
make any serious effort to understand the other. The 
Protestant controversialists, in particular, appear to build 
their whole case upon the admitted extravagances and 
disloyalties of a small section of High Churchmen, which 
they charge upon the whole school of thought. Canon 
Eyton is almost the only writer who has shown himself 
able to get behind the externals of the matters at issue 
and deal with principles. What may safely be said is 
that neither Canon Gore on the one hand, nor the Rev. 
R. B. Ransford on the other, will succeed in narrowing 
the boundaries of. the Church of England, whose chief 
glory is that both of them, with Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
between them, can honestly belong to her communion. 


Tue late Mr. S. W. Wayte, formerly President of 
rinity, Oxford, was too retiring and reserved a man to 
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become widely known or to win much public recognition. 
But he was a man of great ability, and did much excellent 
work in a quiet way for his University. Since his resig- 
nation of the Headship he had lived in retirement at 
Clifton. 


Hap we vur way we would make an M.P. forthwith; 
if not a Minister, of the navvy who startled the Vegetarian 
Congress at the Memorial Hall on Tuesday, and we would 
set him loose among the licensing laws. He has hit upon 
the best and, as we think, the only way out of the impasse 
to which temperance reformers have, with the best will in 
the world, brought us. The navvy in question was an 
Irishman—his name the reporters ungenerously withhold. 
He was himself, perforce, a vegetarian for years in County 
Cork, because he could not afford meat. He has tested 
vegetarianism and he cannot recommend it. A beef 
eating navvy, he told the Vegetarian Congressionists, is 
worth a dozen rice-eating coolies, and, he added: ‘* You 
vegetarians will do more good than you have ever done if 
you will give a man a place to meet his friends and crack a 
joke and rest his mind without getting drunk.” 


Now in that one sentence you have, to our way: of 
thinking, the philosophy of temperance reform. To. calt 
for prohibition in England—whether by local option ‘or 
otherwise—is to call for that which, if you get it, will 
prove an empty farce. A man will drink; it is the nature 
of the animal, and if, instead of vainly trying to force him 
to drink what he does not and never will like, all our 
churches and temperance reformers would unite to see 
that what he drinks is pure and wholesome, and that the 
place where he drinks it is a well-managed and attractive 
place, instead of the smelly, degrading place it now tod 
often is, then we should have come very near bringing an 
end to the drunkenness which is one of our most glaring 
national vices. They tell us of a mining village, Hill of 
Beith, in Fifeshire, where the local council has taken its 
public-house in hand, made it a credit to the community, 
and paid for the electric light and a bowling green out of 
the profits. At the neighbouring Fifeshire village of Kelty 
a limited liability company, formed of householders and 
members of the parish council, is undertaking a similar 
enterprise. We heartily wish them well. The public-house 
may become an institution of only secondary utility to the 
public library if our legislators have but the sense to see 
it, and shall we say the independence too ?—for there is that 
most awkward customer, the big, moneyed brewer,.to 
tackle. 


Upon one point in this matter of temperance reform 
our magistrates should lose no time in making their voice 
heard. The publican who makes his public-house nothing 
but a drink-shop, and therefore in nearly every case a 
standing nuisance to the community, should receive 
peremptory handling. A correspondent tells us that the 
other day when cycling through King’s Langley, in Hert- 
fordshire, he called at a village inn for something to ‘eat. 
Round the bar was a crowd of Sunday drinkers in more 
or less advanced stages of intoxication; bad beer was 
being literally ladled out, and the landlord spurned the 
notion of bothering to serve anything but his filthy liquor. 
Let magistrates make it known that a repetition of such 
a refusal would endanger the licence, and a change would 
soon come over these centres of excess. As the magis- 


trates at Solihull, in Warwickshire, have just had the 
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sense to tell a publican, a public-house is not a mere drink- 
shop, but a place of reasonable refreshment. 


Tue Lord Chancellor has been among the fog signals 
-on Irish railways. A series of loud explosions ata station 
in the heart of what was Captain Moonlight’s country in 
the old Land League days have rudely startled Lord 
and Lady Halsbury, and now that his lordship 
fearns that the explosions were not, as was at first 
imagined, salvos of welcome to himself, but only feux de 
jote in honour of a marrying porter, we are to hear some- 
thing in the House of Lords about the matter, and about 
such other little Irish railway deficiencies as the failure to 
connect train with train at important junctions. In his 
complainings Lord Halsbury will have the sympathy of 
“every railway traveller who goes far afield in these islands. 
Scotland is in many respects the most enlightened part of 
the United Kingdom, but the deficiencies of its railways 
ate glaring. Where else in the whole railway world 
will you find a parallel to the gross muddle and confusion 
which has reigned for years past at the Waverley station, 
Edinburgh, and at Perth? In the changes between the 
southern and the northern lines connections are missed, 
‘luggage is lost, and an utter disregard of the public con- 
wenience marks the whole arrangement, or want of 
arrangement. Will Lord Halsbury please spend a few 
hours at Perth and at the Waverley station to complete 
his education before he gives Parliament the benefit of his 
expletives ? 


Tue Foreign Office has certainly not tempered justice 
evith mercy in its dealings with the Zourma/ine prisoners. 
Young Grey’s petition for a remission of the remainder of 
his sentence has been curtly refused by the Secretary of 
State, in face of the very dubious character of his trial. 
The Secretary of State bases his refusal to mitigate 
punishment on the report of the Chief Justice of Gibraltar, 
who tried the case. The Chief Justice of Gibraltar is 
about the last man in the world who should have been 
consulted. The proper course would have been to 
~send for the papers and refer them to the law officers 
-of the Crown here. But an open-minded review of all 
the circumstances of Grey’s case would have secured his 
instant liberation, even had the evidence adduced by the 
Crown warranted the sentence passed upon him—which 
assuredly it did not. The people of this country have 
‘not yet learnt to call young Grey’s escapade a crime. His 
fault is, in a word, the way we came by our Empire. 


Is Mr. Louis de Rougemont creating a precedent? 
‘Other travellers have returned with ‘‘ wild and woolly” 
stories, but none have been so heckled as this latest 
Marco Polo. First and foremost among the sceptics is 
Professor Forbes, an arm-chair critic evidently, and there- 
fore among the wildest. Mr. de Rougemont belabours this 
gentleman severely in Friday’s Chronicle. Our contem- 
porary, by the way, has transformed itself into a court 
of justice with the editor for Solomon-in-Chief. On 
Friday Mr. Louis Becke, Q.C., was invited in to tackle 
the prisoner, and as we go to press the two Louis are 
cross-examining each other mercilessly before Mr. Justice 
Massingham. Mr. de Rougemont is a particularly sweet- 
tempered individual, and therefore has rather disarmed 
his opponents than trounced them. Mr. H. M. Stanley 
or Dr. Nansen would have treated such interlocutors to 
a very different performance. 
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Tue Zimes Correspondent at Pekin cables that, in the 
matter of the Niu-chang Railway Extension Loan, ‘ Eng. 
land has given way, and has agreed to all the conditions 
imposed by Russia.’’ And he calls upon Lord Salis 
‘*to interpose to prevent China from evading the terms of 
the signed contract” with the Hong Kong and Shanghaj 
Bank. England’s withdrawal is, he says, inexplicable, 
And so it is, unless the Anglo-Russian understanding of 
which we have heard so much is a fact. If it be a fact, 
then England’s withdrawal from the position Lord Salis. 
bury took up in his famous cable despatch to Sir Claude 
Macdonald on July 22 is in terms of the agreement and 
‘‘for valuable consideration received.” But if there be 
no such agreement, the whole country will expect Lord 
Salisbury’s prompt intervention. 


Many of the commentators on the remarkable book 
which Herr Moritz Busch has just given us point to 
Bismarck as an inveterate hater of England and all things 
English. This is a total misconception. It is true that 
Bismarck had a tongue with a sharp edge and seemed by 
his actions to justify such a reflection from his Boswell as 
the following :—‘‘ The inhuman pair of us rejoiced at Eng. 
land’s misfortunes in the Sudan, and I expressed a hope 
that Wolseley’s head would soon arrive in Cairo nicely 
pickled and packed.” It is true, also, that in nothing was 
he so much a true German as in his whole-hearted dis- 
trust of the political woman—a distrust which he 
extended to our own Queen and her daughter the Empress 
Frederick. But all the same, we miss the keynote of 
Bismarck’s character and policy if we stamp him as anti- 
English. He would have been the first to applaud the 
Anglo-German agreement, of which we are now hearing. 
His main quarrel with England was that she would not do 
in his lifetime what she has now done. 


THE UNREST IN EUROPE = 


Firty years of sovereignty have made the Emperor Francis 
Joseph better acquainted with grief than any other man 
in all Austria. For him the world has been a world of 
restless care. His kingdom is divided against itself; 
suicide has stricken his house; and now, ‘‘as if calamity 
had but begun,” his wife, his one escape from trouble, lies 
foully slain. But this last affliction does something more 
than consummate the tragedy of the Hapsburgs—one 
remembers the Emperor’s pitiful ejaculation, ‘‘ There is 00 
sorrow left for me to bear”—it compels attention to, and 
throws a vivid light upon, the strange unrest of Southern 
Europe. There is an unrest which often betokens vigorous 
life, but the unrest increasingly manifest among the States 
that open on the Mediterranean is of the kind which 
accompanies disease and foreshadows dissolution. 
Instinctive reverence for Law, or its primitive equivalent, 
Authority, and a widely shared presumption that in a last 
resort men will keep faith one with another—these are the 
two roots of every social order. When they wither the 
State begins to decay ; Society breaks up into a crowd; 
weak heads are turned awry by the fears and perplexities 
into which for them life has been resolved—as. was 
Hamlet’s by the something rotten in the state of Dea- 
mark. So it isin Spain, in France, in Italy, in Austr 
Hungary, in Greece, in Turkey. In all of them the State 
is a thing apart from the people; in none is it ‘the 
nation functioning as one.” Government stands suspect 
in the eyes of the governed, and—worst sign of all—the 
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mutual trust between man and man, which is the founda- 
tion of Credit and Contract alike, is giving place to 
corrosive suspicion. Or take them severally. Spain, bleed- 
ing, and bankrupt, sees her rulers divided and wrangling, 
while the people make merry at bull-fight and opera. In 
France the destruction by the chiefs of the army of the prime 
safeguard of civil liberty—an inviolable judiciary—is uni- 
yersally applauded, and in the pursuit of a vindictive foreign 
policy the nation sanctions the piling up of a stupendous 
debt, while yearly lessening the first element of national 
wealth—population. In Italy the people are alienated from 
their Government by taxation so heavy that Industry, 
stripped of its earnings, has lost its incentives; the 
Church conspires with the enemies of the secular power ; 
and out of the welter is born the foul thing, Anarchism, 
that has robbed Austria of its Empress. And Austro- 
Hungary? Austro-Hungary is a mob of irreconcilable 
peoples, herded by the skilful hand of Francis Joseph, 
and pressed together by the environing Powers in dread 
of their disruption. When Lord Salisbury divided the 
nations of the world into the living and the dying, and 
declared that his anxiety was to prepare England for the 
dangerous period of dissolution—‘‘a period which will 
tax our resolution, our tenacity, and our Imperial instincts 
to the utmost ””—he had in view not only the dying 
nations of the East, but the dying nations of Europe also. 
It threatens a bloody future that they are placed along 
the Mediterranean, the world’s highway to the East. 

Standing thus on the threshold of changes whose range 
and nature no man can measure, we look round for some 
durable core on which the new Europe may crystallise, 
some abiding power strong enough to hold in check the 
disintegrating forces which will presently be let loose upon 
the World. Some would look to Russia, and find in the 
Tzar's Eirenicon a remedy against the evil days that 
threaten. But Europe’s ‘‘ second thoughts” are averse 
from’a step which might precipitate the calamity it was 
taken to avoid. A surer, if less attractive, safeguard for 
the peace of the world would be the drawing together of 
its “living nations” ; of those of them, at any rate, be- 
tween whom there is no vital conflict of method or 
interest—Great Britain, the United States, and Germany. 
And it is good to know that the causes of possible an- 
tagonism between Great Britain and the United States are 
in process of removal at the hands of the Quebec Con- 
ference; while as between Great Britain and Germany 
there is ample ground for the belief that they have already 
been removed. 

But besides this drawing together of the Anglo- 
Teutonic nations, the world has another safeguard of 
Peace in the renewed power of Monarchy. Thanks in the 
main to the self-restraint and sagacity which recent 
depositaries of that power have displayed, monarchical 
tule has re-emerged from the discredit into which a while 
ago it had fallen, and has received a new license in the 
pathetic submission of republican communities to their 
Presidents in times of stress and strain. Witness the 
attitude of the United States towards Mr. McKinley 
during the crisis of the late war. That the monarchs of 
Europe have been on the whole on the side of peace is an 
Open secret. It is an open secret, too, that of them all 
none has so powerfully contributed to peace as our own 
Queen. It is not too much to say that she alone, frail 
and aged as she is, has kept the swords of Europe in 
their sheaths against provocations that have made her 
People clamorous for war. 
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ANARCHISM AND ANARCHISTS 


Tue dastardly murder of the unfortunate Empress of 
Austria has again called attention to the principles of 
Anarchism. The remark of the assassin Lucchini—“ that 
if every Anarchist did his duty, as he had done his, then 
bourgeois society would disappear ”—has caused many 
men to ask for a detailed definition of the Anarchist con- 
ception of society. In the following article 1 wish to deal 
with Anarchism as expounded by Anarchists. 

Proudhon, the French philosopher, is the Adam from 
whom the children of Anarchism have sprung ; but its 
most characteristic advocate was Prince Michael Bakunine, 
who was born in Russia in the year 1814. His youth was 
spent in much the same idle fashion as that of other Rus- 
sian nobles. He entered the army only to quit it after a 
short period, to travel through Western Europe, and to 
study the politics and philosophy of the Teutonic and 
Latin races. In 1847 he met George Sand and Proudhon 
at Paris, a meeting which was to have a remarkable 
influence on his character. He speedily accepted Proud 
hon’s doctrines, and, putting them into practice two years. 
afterwards in Russia, he was sentenced to an unlimited: 
term of imprisonment. 

After a long confinement he was sent to Siberia ; 
but, eluding the vigilance of his gaolers, he escaped 
to a life of exile in Switzerland. In 1869 he founded 
the Social Democratic Alliance, but this organisa- 
tion was submerged in the ‘International Working 
Men’s Society,” which had been founded in 1864 for 
the emancipation of workmen by workmen. At the 
beginning the Society was dominated by Karl Marx and. 
his disciples ; but when Bakunine joined the Society, and, 
in his character of ‘‘ apostle of destruction,” sought to- 
make the International the mainspring of revolutionary 
effort, the Marxists bitterly opposed him. Three years 
later, in a congress held at The Hague, Bakunine was 
outvoted and ‘‘ excommunicated” by the followers of 
Marx. In no way daunted, he founded a rival Inter- 
national which had for its avowed programme “ the 
destruction of existing institutions, in order that they 
might be replaced by communes on the basis of the 
Commune of 1871.” This doctrine spread all over the 
Continent, but it was chiefly in Spain that it achieved its 
greatest success. The poverty of the country, the absurd 
privileges of Church and State, had prepared the people 
for revolution, and, in 1873, inspired by the new creed, 
risings took place in Cadiz, Barcelona, Seville, and Carta- 
gena, the Spanish fleet of ironclads being seized in the 
harbour of the latter city. It was only after a terrible 
struggle that the rising was suppressed; but the recent 
explosions, and other outrages which have taken place in 
Spain, are really due to the disturbances of 1873. 

After a remarkable career as a revolutionary agitator,. 
Bakunine died at Berne in 1876. His creed was based on 
materialism. ‘‘ Neither God nor master!” was his motte. 
He rejected authority of every kind. In his book ‘‘ Dieu 
et l’Etat,” he says: ‘‘ The liberty of man consists solely in 
this: that he obeys the laws of Nature because he has, 
himself, recognised them as such, and not because they 
have been imposed upon him externally by any foreign 
will whatsoever, human or divine, collective or individual. 
. . . We object to all legislation, all authority, and all 
influence, privileged, patented, official, and legal, even 
when it has proceeded from universal suffrage, convinced 
that it must always turn to the profit of a dominating and. 
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exploiting minority, against the interests ot the immense 
majority.” They take no part in elections, except to advise 
the electors to abstain from voting. ‘‘ To vote is to submit 
oneself, it is designing oneself, one’s master; that is to 
say, ‘I am a beast incapable of conducting myself.’ To 
vote is to be duped,” says an Anarchist placard which was 
posted on the walls of the Panthéon during the municipal 
elections at Paris in 1887. ‘* Neither God nor master,” 
they repeat vehemently, and in answer to demands of how, 
then, society is to be saved, they reply, ‘‘ By voluntary 
co-operation !” 

This doctrine appeals, mostly, to philosophers and 
peasants. Men of the intellectual rank of Kropotkine, and 
Elisée Reclus, and Jean Grave are among its most 
fervent advocates, and even William Morris was strongly 
influenced by the Anarchist ideal. His Utopian book, 
‘‘ News from Nowhere,” has been described by Anarchists 
as ‘fan antidote to the absurd writings of Edward 
Bellamy.” Tolstoi, himself, may be described as a 
Christian Anarchist. 

The Anarchists are numerically strongest in Spain, but 
London, Berne, and Paris are their chief headquarters. 
There are small bodies in Manchester, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Glasgow, and Derby; but their activity is confined to 
dialectical disputes with the local Socialists, who oppose 
them with great bitterness. 

The Paris Anarchist is different from the other species. 
He is either a poet and philosopher, such as Jean Grave, 
earning a scanty living, and boasting that the paper he 
edits is the only unbribable journal in the city; or he is a 
writer of poems and articles which should be read through 
a telescope—to avoid the stench; in many cases he is a 
burglar, a foot-pad, a soufeneur living on the prostitution 
of unfortunate women, and occasionally he is an assassin. 
The average Anarchist, preaching an ideal of a time when 
white-robed Peace shall spread her wings over the earth, 

_ when there shall be no law, yet every man shall sit under 
his own fig-tree and vine, and none shall be afraid, is 
content to peacefully advocate his theories. But there are 
others, men such as Etéviant and the writers on the staff 
of Pere Peinard, who preach the doctrine of violence. 
Anarchists, however, never act collectively, unless we 
except the Spanish risings, and it is understood that the 
gospel of Anarchism must be spread by individual initiative. 

Consequently, Anarchists as a body disclaim all re- 
sponsibility for the murders of Ravachol, Emile Henry, 
and Angelillo. Ina pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Anarchism and 
Outrage,” the author says that, ‘‘ while homicidal out- 
rages are neither a logical outcome of Anarchist prin- 
ciples nor a practical necessity of Anarchist action, they 
are a social phenomenon which Anarchists and all social 
revolutionists must be prepared to face.” They point out 
that most political parties in Europe have been at some 
time or other associated with crime. The Mazzinians in 

Italy, the Terrorists in Russia, the Chartists in England, 
and the revolutionaries in Ireland have played a sanguinary 
part in the political history of this century. 

Many of the awful crimes associated with men of the 
stamp of Lucchini and Angelillo were caused by external 
circumstances. The assassin of Canovas, I am told by a 
friend who knew him intimately, formerly lived in Sid- 
mouth Street, off the Gray’s Inn Road; he had the repu- 
tation of being a quiet, industrious man, although he was 
well known to the Spanish police. The explosion at 


Barcelona served as a pretext, it is now almost gene- 
‘rally admitted, to arrest every Republican and reformer 
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in the city, in addition to many well-known Anarchists’ 
Their incarceration at the fortress of Montjuich wiis 
attended by atrocities well worthy of a country which 
has produced the Inquisition. On the publication of 
Tierro del Marmol’s book dealing with the frightful 
outrages committed on the prisoners of Montjuich, 
Angelillo diligently read this publication, and some 
time afterwards, when he attended the meeting jp 
Trafalgar Square, called to protest against the torture of 
the Spanish prisoners, he became inflamed to madness by 
the description of their sufferings. He left for Spain, and 
a few days later the world was horrified to read that 
Canovas had been assassinated. 

But in the case of Lucchini there have been no circum 
stances to show that the crime was due to revenge. The 
murderer cowardly killed a lady whose misfortunes might 
have won pity from the greatest enemies of the Hapsburgs, 
This terrible series of assassinations—which began with 
Ravaillac and Jacques Clément and ends with Lucchini~ 
shows that society has no protection against a fool, a 
madman, or a fanatic. These men never reason that, one 
king murdered, a prime minister assassinated, another 
takes their place, and that, if those of their opinions were 
formerly chastised with whips, they will now be chastised 
with scorpions. 

The fault of the Anarchist lies in that he wishes to 
begin an ideal society before the human race has evolved 
into a fit state to receive it. He wishes to take the last 
step first; and, although the millennium can never be 
begun with the imperfect education of to-day, he would 
begin an earthly paradise with an unfit human nature, 
which would wear its wings as awkwardly as the Tsar 
holds out his olive-branch to the nations. The average 
man does not view Anarchism and Anarchists with a kindly 
eye. Their philosophy is above him, and he views with 
horror the bad logic of those men who preach peace and 
yet commit outrage, and he absolutely refuses ‘to be 
terrorised into perfection. Whatever progress is made 
by Anarchist philosophy among thinkers will be nullified, 
and a feeling of horror against deeds such as those of 
Lucchini will take its place in their hearts. 

C. A. HEALY. 


THE LESSONS OF THE MANCEUVRES 
By an ARMY OFFICER 


Tue awakening interest of the nation in the army has been 
fully demonstrated by this year’s manceuvres—the largest 
for quite a quarter of a century, and in their way the most 
important ever held. On the whole, it may be said that 
there is much matter for congratulation. We have cob 
lected a fine force of over fifty thousand men, have drilled 
them together for a time, and then exercised them i 
mimic war ; have given our officers a chance of handling 
large bodies of troops under conditions somewhat ap- 
proaching actual warfare, and have tested the staff and 
departments, on whom, quite as much as on the bravery 
of the rank and file or the skill of their leaders, the success 
of warlike operations must depend. 

The most important part of these trials is the prepara 
tion that they afford for actual war. With an army in the 
field it is quite as much, or more, the belly and the legs 
that have to be considered as the arms and the brain. The 
Khartum campaign has been such an object lesson in the 
value of perfect organisation that it would be useless noW 
to try to gloss over the failures in this respect om 
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Salisbury Plain, and it is here, unfortunately, that it is 
easiest to find ground for complaint. Of course the pro- 
yisioning and the movement of so huge an army has never 
been attempted in England before ; but it is just what 
would have to be done in a European campaign, and 
therefore it offers the most valuable lessons of all. An 
army has to be fed, and moved, and doctored and paid, 
and when we English make war we always, to our 
honour, have treated an invaded country as we treat our 
own. We pay as we go, use voluntary service in place 
of the forced service Continental armies exact, and incur 
no liabilities that are not on the spot. 

Now, how have these four great servants of our army 
met the calls upon them? Take the medical branch first 
of all, and we find that a very skimped effort was made to 
meet the conditions of actual war. The most trifling 
cases ensured a man’s being hurried away to distant 
hospitals out of the manceuvre area, with the result that 
there was a quite abnormal wastage of the rank and file— 
an unnecessary and harmful wastage, too. We admit 
that this year the medical service has had great difficulties 
to overcome. Their numbers are depleted owing to the 
long quarrel with the War Office, and they have had to 
meet exceptional calls for foreign service, Egypt in par- 
ticular. Still, here we have a most important lesson, and 
one that it will be well to take to heart. In a campaign 
a medical officer runs risks in a way as great as his fellows, 
and a good percentage of casualties must always be 
anticipated. A strong effort has been made to meet the 
grievances of this service; but the War Office must go 
further than that. They must abandon the policy of re- 
trenching in numbers to balance expenditure in other 
ways, and lose no time in raising the strength of the 
department, so that it may be in a position to meet all 
calls upon it. We must have more doctors, in fact. 

Take next the Army Service Corps, for whom these 
manceyvres have been a triumph indeed. There is no 
branch of the service that has made such an advance in 
fecent years, and officers and men are loud in their praises 
of the fashion in which their work has been done. It 
seems a strange thing to say this in face of all the com- 
plaints that have been flooding the Press about the feeding 
and the transport, but such failures as there have been 
Were inno sense their fault. For a long time past the 
cry has been to make the transport over to Pickford, and 
to give the catering to Lyons or some such firm, but these 
manceuvres have entirely exploded that idea. They have 
shown that what we have of the Army Service Corps is as 
good as heart could wish, and that their own share of the 
duties was carried out in a manner beyond all praise. 
They have shown, too, that civilian firms, however com- 
Petent, must and will break down in war, and that it is 
only by constant and sustained effort in this direction that 
efficiency can be obtained. In this we make no reflections 
o either Mr. Whiteley, who had the contract for much of 

carriage, or on Lipton’s, Limited, who were given the 
Management of the canteens. They were set a problem 
ofa kind they had never grappled with before, and did 
their share as well as could be expected, even if they fell 
short of the standard that is required. Mr. Whiteley had 
to improvise a huge transport at the time when harvest 
Work was in full swing, and so had to depend upon 
town carriage insufficient in quantity and quality for the 

_ Moreover—and this is an important point—the 
organisation was such that responsibility was subdivided 
foo much between him and his contractors and too 
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little where the’ troops were concerned, with the 
result that wagons were loaded in a fashion which 
ensured the unending breakdowns that actually occurred. 
As for the canteens, we think too much has been made of 
such difficulties as are reported. On the whole, the troops 
got everything that they could reasonably expect, and far 
more than they could look for in actual war. It is quite 
possible that the contractors underestimated the exacting 
nature of the clients with whom they had to deal ; for 
nowadays the soldier is so well cared for, and has so 
much done for him, that he expects far more than 
civilians would under similar conditions. Still the fact is 
vouched for by those that happen to have been present 
both in these manceuvres and those of five-and-twenty 
years ago, that the system of regimental transport adopted 
on the former occasion was far more satisfactory. If any 
considerations of cost entered into this year’s arrange- 
ments, it is to be hoped that the War Office will carefully 
compare the results, when we are confident that they will 
see that the loss in efficiency is in no way compensated by 
the saving in cash. Here is a second lesson they will do 
well to take to heart. 

Of the arrangements for the payment of the troops it 
may be said, in brief, that there were none aé all. It 
seems incredible that it should have been so, but it is a 
fact. Why, in their wisdom, the War Office should have 
decided to leave this important branch of an army’s busi- 
ness to chance it is hard to say, though it is only on a 
piece with their systematic neglect of the financial service. 
When an army goes into the field it has to pay its way. 
Large bodies of men have to be paid, the bills incurred 
have to be met, and officers who in peace times have to 
deal with a few thousands suddenly find their responsi- 
bilities increased a hundredfold. Yet this opportunity of 
practice was entirely overlooked, and as in the case of 
the medical branch, the bulk of the work was done in 
places far removed from the seat of operations. More- 
over, this short-sighted policy had its actual. resulting 
inconvenience on the spot. The company officers, after 
their day’s work, were sent hunting in all sorts of unlikely 
places for the cash with which to pay their men, while 
the supply of change at times ran actually short. All 
this might have been avoided had the financial officers 

een called upon to take their part. And here is another 
lesson for the War Office. In future exercises let them 
practise their financial officers just as much as the rest, 
and bear in mind the example of the Army Service Corps, 
which with due encouragement has become a body of 
which any army may be proud. 

On the whole, it may be said that by these manceuvres 
we have lost nothing and have learned a good deal. No 
one expected that they would not reveal shortcomings, 
and we may well be thankful things are no worse than 
they are. One thing has certainly been done, the effects 
of which should be far-reaching. The public has so long 
been taught that we have no army, that it all existed on 
paper, that many people have become assured that such 
was the case. Yet here, with one great army in India, a 
considerable campaign in progress on the Nile, small 
operations in Crete, and West Africa seething, as it 
always is, we are able to assemble fifty thousand efficient 
soldiers on Salisbury Plain. If only the public can be 
taught these lessons, we shall soon see the day when the 
Army is as good in its sphere as the Navy, and the old 
fallacy that we can do without land forces will be for ever 
laid at rest. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


AT THE CAPE 


MR. RHODES AND OFFICE—THE SPEAKERSHIP— 
COALITION ATTEMPTS 


(From our Special Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, September 16. 
Tue election result in Vryburg, where the Progressives 
have won, has confirmed the Sprigg Ministry in their 
decision to continue in office till the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The Bond have already declared their intention of 
petitioning for the annulment of the election owing to 
faggot volunteers having voted. High legal opinion is 
divided on the question. None of the election petitions 
are likely to terminate before Parliament meets, three 
weeks hence. 

The first fierce tussle is expected to be over the 
Speakership, neither side being prepared to spare a man. 
The Bond has sounded several Progressives, who stoutly 
decline. Mr. Rhodes is generally recognised as the 
Progressive leader, though he is uninclined to assume 
office. The Government is desirous of filling Namaqua- 
land before Parliament meets. Efforts are being made to 
induce a coalition, but a majority of the Progressives 
prefer to await an initial trial of strength. 


And Now ? 


The General Election is over, but, as will appear from 
our Correspondent’s cablegram, the political struggle 
is not. Three petitions have to go into Court. The 
seat vacated by Mr. Rhodes in Namaqualand has to be 
filled. The Speaker has to be elected, and neither side 
is willing to weaken its voting strength by contributing a 
member to fill the post. It will therefore be at least another 
month before the exact balance of parties in the Legis- 
lative Assembly can be known. But unless the Afrikander 
Bond should succeed in upsetting the Vryburg election, 
which has returned two Progressives, the re-count at 
Somerset East should give the Progressive Party a majo- 
rity of one. At the moment the figures are Bond 40, 
Progressive 39. To people who know nothing at first- 
hand about Cape politics and Cape politicians this may 
seem slender ground on which to base a hopeful forecast ; 
but, viewed in the light of a knowledge of men and 
things out there, the situation carries in it sure promise 
of a Progressive victory in the near future, the victory 
consisting in the passage of a Redistribution Bill which 
shall secure for the Progressives a preponderance in 
the Legislative Assembly corresponding to their now 
proven preponderance in the electorate. It is on this 
point that the party will concentrate all its energies. In 
this connection it is satisfactory to have Mr. Rose Innes’s 
assurance of the hearty co-operation of his little group of 
Independents—no more than four all told—who hold the 
balance of power in the Legislative Assembly. 


President Kruger’s Crux 


It is immensely significant that in this country as well 
as in South Africa all eyes are turned to the Transvaal as 
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the place where the principal results of the elections fo, 
the Cape Parliament must be sought. Will Mr. Kruger be 
emboldened to pursue the policy which the world has learnt 
to know as “‘ Krugerism,” a policy which in the realm of 
commerce and industry is opposed to all that the nine. 
teenth century sets store by, and in the realm of politics 
has for purpose to shake off the paramountcy of Great 
Britain? Or will he accept the inevitable, and consent 
to extend to all white settlers in the Transvaal, without 
respect of race, the same status and political rights which 
Transvaal Boers to-day enjoy in the British Colonies of 
Natal, the Cape, and Rhodesia? We know—for he con 
fessed as much—that he is watching the struggle at the 
Cape with an interest as keen as our own, and we shall 
presently know also the changes he may be led to make in 
his policy. It is of good omen that at the moment when 
his decision is in the making comes the news of the acquisi- 
tion of Delagoa Bay by England, and of the withdrawal of 
that support—Germany’s—on which he counted in the event 
of trouble with his Suzerain. The Cologne Gaseite of 
Wednesday contains an article—evidently inspired—on 
the Anglo-German enfen/e, which may be commended to 
Mr. Kruger’s attention. After approving the projected 
cession of Delagoa Bay to England, it goes on :—“‘It is 
true that Germany sympathised with the Boers . . . but 
the reciprocal services which we might have expected to 
receive for our sympathies have not been forthcoming, and 
it is only too true the German trade in the English Cape 
Colony is conducted under more favourable conditions 
than in the Transvaal, which is ready enough to invoke 
our aid against attack, but shows less consideration for 
our trade than does the English Cape Colony.” 
Canada Floreat «i 

Fortune favours the brave. Canada has launched out 
boldly along the lines of Empire in the matter of Imperial 
penny postage, and she is, we may believe, ready-to put 
on the counter her share of the money for the all-British 
Pacific cable. There is, besides, the ever-increasing costof 
her expansion athome tobe met. Very comforting it must 
then be to Mr. Fielding to see the Treasury chest at 
Ottawa filled to overflowing. The revised statement for 
the fiscal year ended on June 30 shows under revenue at 
increase of £493,271, with a surplus of £315,176. There 
was, it is true, an increase of £558,917 in the public debt 
during the year; but against that must be set the fact 
that over £1,000,000 was spent on capital account it 
subsidies on productive works such as railways and the 
St. Lawrence canals, Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke truly 
some time since when he laid stress upon the transporta- 
tion question as the one all-important problem for Canada, 
and his Ministry have done no wiser thing than this 
deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway, so that ocear 
steamers may be brought to the head of lake navigation, 
and almost to the door of the prairie farmer. Mr. Fielding 
will find plenty to do with his surplus beyond a doubt, 
and since he assumed the Finance portfolio two years ago 
he has shown—as those who knew of his provincial ad- 
ministration at Halifax were sure he would show—such 
prudent zeal that we may be confident of its wise dispersal. 
Some one has said of Mr. Fielding that he is never 
known to resort to the arts of the demagogue or the 
small tricks of the ward politician, and that is certainly 
true of his management of the finances of the Dominion. 
And if finances be taken as a test, Canada’s advance has 
been substantial since she began her federal career. 
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A Good Augury 


English journalists have passed by unnoticed a sig- 
nificant and welcome fact in the current politics of North 
America. Sir Charles Tupper has, on behalf of the 
Conservative party of Canada now in opposition, declared 
for Anglo-American co-operation. Speaking at Pictou in 
his native province of Nova Scotia last week, the ex- 
Premier, as reported by the Ottawa correspondent of the 
Morning Post, declared that ‘‘never in history had so 
favourable an opportunity as the present occurred for pro- 
moting and firmly establishing a good understanding be- 
tween the United States and Canada. . . . It would {he 
added] be almost criminal to lay even a straw of difficulty 
in the way of the Commissioners at the Quebec Conference, 
and he was sure that Conservatives throughout the 
Dominion would refrain from doing anything to weaken 
their hands. For his own part there could be no stauncher 
advocate in Parliament than himself of any measures 
tending in the desired direction.” And, added Sir Charles, 
“he did not, and would not, believe that this was a mere 
passing incident in the lives of the two nations ; it was 
rather a great epoch in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
world.” This is statesmanlike, as we had a right: to 
expect it to be, coming from a man of Sir Charles 
Tupper’s years and experience. It may be accepted as 
evidence of a conviction that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
his colleagues will not whittle away in even the smallest 
degree their pro-British tariff policy ; and it may further 
be looked upon as a pledge for the acceptance by 
the Dominion Parliament of the new Anglo-American 
compact when it is made. This is no small thing, for Sir 
Charles Tupper and his party hold a majority in the 
Senate, and have shown, as in the recent case of the 
Yukon Railway contract, that through the agency of this 
Senate majority they can do as much in the way of block- 
ing legislation as can our House of Lords. 


Woe upon Woe in the West Indies 


The heading, ‘‘ Terrible Hurricane in the West Indies,” 
under which most of the newspapers tell the story of the 
storm which on Sunday swept over the Windward Islands, 
is much too large —as much too large as if the storm which 
devastated Essex last year had been reported as a ‘‘ Ter- 
tible Hurricane in Western Europe.” The storm seems 
tohave been limited to one of the smallest of the many 
gtoups of islands which go to make up the West Indies, 
and of this group only three of the British members— 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Barbadoes—have been touched. 
But in them the damage done to life and property is 
appalling. St. Vincent was, indeed, utterly wrecked. 
The death roll is not yet complete, but the Governors 
of the several islands already report that many hundreds 
have been killed and wounded; that thousands—prac- 
tically the entire population—are homeless; and that 
the crops, and generally the means of subsistence, 
have been utterly destroyed. Help from the outside 
will be needed, and it should be given with a free 
hand. The disaster puts a climax for peasant and 
planter to the long-drawn process of impoverishment which 
has befallen the West Indies through the failure of the 
sugar industry, and there is no reserve of wealth in the 
stricken islands on which to draw for relief. Sir C. A. 
Moloney, Governor of the Windward Islands, cables the 
Colonial Office: ‘‘I am borrowing necessary funds to 
Provide relief,” and Sir J. S. Hay, Governor of Barbadoes, 
cables, ‘‘ Assistance urgently required.” 
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Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—As far as the British contingent is concerned, 
the campaign is at an end, and by this time the regiments 
are either back at Cairo or well on their way thither. But 
for General Hunter’s Egyptian and Sudanese Brigades, 
by whom Khartum is to be permanently garrisoned, there 
is still plenty to do. The Khalifa is yet uncaught. Ahmed 
Fedil, the Khalifa’s cousin, who, with 3,000 Dervishes, 
lies at Gedarif, on the Blue Nile, has to be brought to 
book. And the mystery at Fashoda may result in sharper 
work than was looked for until the news came of white 
men there who had fired on the Khalifa’s gunboat. Also 
the vast regions east and west of the Nile which reverted 
to us when the power of the Khalifa was broken at Omdur- 
man on September 2 have to be purged of disorder and 
policed by strong outposts—one such at El Obeid. 

At the battle of Omdurman 11,000 Dervishes were 
killed and 16,000 wounded. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Blunt are wringing their hands at the slaughter; most 
men hold the world to be all the cleaner for it. Who is 
right? Here is a story which may help those who are 
halting between the two Opinions to decide. It was 
written from Wad Hamed Camp by Hubert Howard, the 
Times correspondent, a week before his own untimely death 
in battle :— 

‘‘The great interest of the march to Wad Hamed lay in 
seeing the natural richness of the country and its present 
desolation, and above all in Metammeh itself, the capital 
of the Jaalin tribe and the scene of their great slaughter 
by the Baggara. The story is now over a year old, yet it 
may be briefly told as typical of the Khalifa’s rule. The 
Jaalin were disaffected—sick of the domination of the 
Baggara, who, strangers in the land, were plundering and 
growing rich with the leave and license of the Khalifa. 
The Jaalin were determined to ‘strike’ so soon as they 
could do so with any hope of success. The Khalifa knew 
it and determined to force their hand. Mahmud’s army, 
the western army which afterwards fought us at the 
Atbara, was marching along the river from Omdurman. 
The Jaalin were ordered to hand over all their cattle and 
sheep that their flocks might feed the army of the Faithful. 
There was further a certain matter about women, and the 
Jaalin are the most moral of the Arabs of the Sudan. 
Abdullah Wad Sud, the head of the Jaalin tribe, determined 
to resist. To submit was ruin, and even if they had to 
fight there were the English at Korti. 

‘*They fortified their town, and with only a few rifles 
amongst them they kept off the whole of Mahmud’s army 
for three days. At the end of that time their ammunition 
failed. The town was taken and 2,000 of the Jaalin fell. 
As for the prisoners, they were drawn up in line—the first 
lost his head, the second his hand, and the third his feet, 
and so on in rotation, and when the work was finished the 
sheikh was led along the line of dead and mutilated, and 
asked what power his tribe had now? He himself was 
taken a prisoner to Omdurman, and walled in so that he 
might neither stand nor sit. He died slowly of thirst and 
hunger, his groans and ravings the while clearly audible 
in the great mosque—a warning to the disobedient ?” 

Uganda Protectorate.—The last official news, dated May 
27, reports that the last embers of the rebellion have been 
trodden out. Major Macdonald was still in the Protecto- 
rate, but expected to start for Fashoda by the beginning 
of June. If he is the white man who fired on the Khalifa’s 
gunboat the other day, he must have speeded down the 
Nile with wonderful celerity. 
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A CRICKET SURVEY 


On Monday last the morning papers all contained that 
annual fixture, ‘‘The First-Class Averages,” and then 
we knew that.the cricket season of 1898 was dead, that we 
had best hand our bats over to the oily attentions of our 
club “pro,” and sadly grip the handle of our bag and 
relegate to winter quarters our varied assortment of 
gloves, pads, sweaters, and the rest. All that remained 
to us of a vanished season was Monday’s paper with 
‘* The First-Class Averages.” 

They make peculiar reading these ‘* First-Class 
Averages,” they are no respecters of county champion- 
ships or other collective performance. They are strongly 
individualist. Glancing down the list of batsmen we dis- 
cover that the first member of the champion county team 
to figure on the list is Mr. F. S. Jackson, a whole eleven 
behind the vanquished. A Yorkshireman, Mr. E. Smith, 
certainly heads the bowling averages, but he has only 
taken thirteen wickets. Rhodes and Wainwright, how- 
ever, are fourth and fifth, and Mr. Jackson is eighth, so 
that the champion county own exactly one-half of the first 
eight bowlers. 

W. G. Quaife of Warwickshire, a county with but two 
wins to its name, perversely heads the batting averages ; 
a little man who has hit up over 1,200 runs in twenty-eight 
inningses. Eight ‘‘ not outs” have given him an average 
of nearly 61. Mr. C. B. Fry, the second on the list, has 
played thirty-seven inningses and secured an average of 
54°18, playing such consistently brilliant cricket for Sussex, 
that we can only wonder where that county would have 
stood had Prince Ranjitsinhji taken the same part in its 
progress as last year. Abel is third, having scored over 
2,000 runs in his forty-five appearances, and, glancing 
down the list, we are glad to see such veterans as Gunn, 
Stoddart, and Shrewsbury, to say nothing of the renowned 
‘*'W. G.,” following close in his wake. The older bats- 
men have retained their form wonderfully well this year, 
and particularly glad were we to see how that fine sports- 
man, Mr. Stoddart, has come back to a high place after 
last year’s transitional season. He played the young 
game till last year, and it has been interesting to watch 
his gradual acceptance of more cautious methods, his 
gradual recognition of the fact that he is on the wrong 
side of thirty, and less capable of the dashing tactics of 
hot youth. The mature game we invariably associate 
with Dr. W. G. Grace. He is its greatest exponent, and 
even a fiftieth birthday has done little to mar a mastership 
that seems endless. Will ‘‘ W. G.,” we wonder, celebrate 
his hundredth birthday by making a century against the 
Players of 1948 ? 

The Bowling Averages are mainly interesting on 
account of Rhodes, the new Yorkshireman. He is just 
below J. T. Hearne on the list—a fraction divides them. 
Since the days of Mr. A. G. Steel—that is to say, the 
year 1878—no English bowler has done so well as Rhodes 
in a first season. J. T. Hearne is easily chief trundler of 
the year. He has bowled more than 1,800 overs, delivered 
30 per cent. more balls than anybody else, and taken 222 
wickets against Rhodes’s 154, and all this after a hard 
season with Stoddart in Australia. His consistency has been 
marvellous. Richardson, lower down, has undoubtedly had 
a bad season, as Richardson’s seasons go. Next year, per- 
haps, will see him in his old place among the destroyers. 
Various reasons for his decline in pace have been put 
forward by the apologist. Some say that the Australian 
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tour of the winter has made him stale, others that he has 
put on flesh and has far more weight to carry than of 
yore. 

As for the weather of 1898. The season opened amid 
a superfluity of rain; we were prepared for a period of 
trial, bowlers’ wickets, and low scores. But the latter half 
of the summer fully atoned for its opening delinquencies, 
Heat waves gave us the game in its perfection, and we 
end with as successful a season from the meteorological 
point of view as any recorded. This uneven distribution 
has affected no one more than the two ’Varsities. Theiy 
record this year has been particularly uneventful, nor 
did they send any batsmen whose performances call for 
special notice up to the counties. Mr. Burnup maintained 
his reputation as a fine batsman, but Mr. Jessop, after his 
sensational performance of last year, has proved some. 
thing of a disappointment. His apparent decline is, 
perhaps, largely due to his having failed to start—a big 
innings or two at the opening of the season might have 
given him just the needed impetus and confidence. Mr, 
A. C. Maclaren, too, is among the few who have not 
done themselves justice this year. Heartily glad were we 
to see that Mr. P. H. Latham, prettiest of bats and best 
of good fellows, has requalified for first-class cricket. He 
did splendid work at Cambridge in ’93 and ’94, and on 
the few opportunities wherein he figured on the Sussex 
side one could see that his hands have lost nothing of the 
old cunning. 


SEA-SIDE LETTERS.—IV 
FOLKESTONE 


Tue town has at last reached the ‘‘Hdtel Metropdle” 
stage—I saw the monster, excellently situated and piled 
on to the cliff at the far end of the Leas, just next to Lord 
Radnor’s villa. Now when a seaside resort reaches the 
‘* Hotel Metropéle” stage, you begin to feel more 
interested in its visitors’ list than in its ‘‘ natural advan- 
tages”; you take your evening clothes down with you as 
well, extend your wardrobe, and prepare for urban dissipa- 
tions. In some such frame of mind and with some such 
equipment did I enter Folkestone. 

The journey was particularly rapid, the country outside 
the window panes as perfectly cultivated as a Girtonian 
don. Folkestone viewed from a station fly always seems 
to me the cleanest city in creation. There is an almost 
classic air of perfection about the place. Its symmetry 
when viewed from the Front is exemplary, and the play- 
ground facing the sea, that verdant stretch of turf where- 
on the visitors beat eternally with brand-new soles, should 
be registered, serve as model, guide, philosopher, and 
friend to all seaside resorts in the making, now and hence- 
forward. I am, of course, referring to the Leas. 

It is on the Leas that the visitors’ list mainly disports 
itself. For here there is continual music, accompanied by 
chairs that cost a penny a time. In the morning the 
visitors’ list unbends, bathing from tents that form a kind 
of Bedouin encampment betwixt two of the breakwaters. 
Lower down towards the harbour there are bathing 
machines and a patent appliance that can take a village 
full of bathers towards the water cr back again with the 
turning of a wheel. But it is with the Leas and with the 
visitors’ list that the present writer is mainly concerned. 
Let us pay one penny for a chair and sit solitary among 
the crowd that gathers round the band-stand. In the 
afternoon one has need of one’s choicest toilettes. The 
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cause a political leader to turn green with envy. The 
afternoon is fine. The conductor of the band wears a 
silk hat ; why, we fail to discover. Everybody stares at 
everybody else. The stares vary. A young man seems 
to be an object of interest to the female majority. His 
dress is noted ; in a week’s time he has a dozen nick- 
names. We all have nicknames, based mainly on personal 
peculiarities. We visitors provoke such. Our costumes 
are frequently marked by’extreme originality. And then 
so many of us are stationary. In London nobody would 
think twice of the mannish young woman with the 
soldierly stride, short hair, and rakish straw hat, who, 
with both hands in her pocket, walks up and down the 
Leas daily. Here she is always with us. We know the 
colours of the club riband round her hat, we have heard 
her manly voice, and marked the size of her extremities. 
We call her ‘‘ The Noah’s Ark Woman,” and rather pride 
ourselves on the description; though here, in Town, it 
strikes us as somewhat inadequate. The haughty young 
person over yonder was more aptly named by an American. 
He speaks of her as ‘‘ Git off the Earth,” and her expres- 
sion certainly conveys a command approximating. The 
quantity of ‘‘side” this person adopts really is atrocious ; 
but here on the Leas a good many of us are actors, and 
more of us actresses. The stout lady with the poodles is 
such by profession. We recognised her, the dogs, and the 
little girl accompanying at once, thanks to the illustrated 
interviewer. Equally conspicuous is the richly attired 
Jewess, whose ‘‘ orchidaceous ” external envelope, florid 
jewellery, and atrocious shoes cry louder than the band. 
Nor does the fair sex monopolise the stage. A well- 
known tenor, gay in Panama straw, loose-ended cravat, and 
cosmopolitan suitings, flourishes his cane, and, owing 
mainly to the luxuriance of his beard and moustachios, is 
spoken of by the irreverent as ‘‘ What ho! Tatcho!” 
Dashing blades galore flourish on this fertile soil, and 
enjoy their low-priced notoriety ; yachting caps are worn 
by men who have never handled a main-sheet in their 
lives; and a spurious military vies with the Shorncliffe 
brigade, and swaggers more fiercely than the newest 
subaltern. 

Such are some of the surface types. Quiet folk are on 
the visitors’ list as well, vast numbers of decent middle- 
class people who range over the countryside beyond the 
town on fine afternoons, and later survey the freakishness 
of their neighbours with looks of mild amusement. There 
are elderly folks new to the delights of cycling, practising 
warily in unfrequented byways, and complaisant old maids 
dutifully occupied with hired novels and the gossip of 
their boarding-house ; there is ’Arry, single and at large, 
carrying on furious flirtations with hard-working and 
hard-playing girls, down from town for their annual 
fortnight ; and there is ’Arry, married and wheeling the 
family perambulator along the road that separates cliff 
and beach. Nursemaids and children abound, especially 
children ; little boys with ‘‘H.M.S. Zisard,” or some such 
device, worked into the ribbon of their hats, and little girls 
with picture books, which they look at on the beach when 
they are tired of paddling. Bath chairs and invalids join 
the procession on the Front, interesting invalids, run 
down with the season’s work, and ancient sufferers, 
escorted by a reluctant relative mindful of such things as 
last wills and testaments. Lower down we meet two 
Sisters who made our hearts flutter some dozen years ago. 
The twain are still young, ardent, and remarkably well 
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ladies lead the way; they form a majority that would 





preserved, considering. We wonder what those dozem 
years hold, and pass on to the Hotel Metropdle. The: 
place is flourishing, its visitors’ list enormous. 


AN UNWRITTEN POEM 


I am well aware of the futility of suggesting the materia? 
for an immortal poem, but the story gives so wide a play 
to the imagination that the mind almost in spite of itself 
lingers over its possibilities. It is connected with the wel}~ 
known Cross at Ruthwell, to which the runic verses attri- 
buted to Caedmon impart a strong literary interest, which 
will be quickened next week by the proceedings at Whitby, 
where Mr. Alfred Austin will unveil a memorial to the first, 
and not the least, of the Anglo-Saxon poets. To get the 
atmosphere of the legend—for legend it is—we need not, 
indeed, dive very deeply into the dust of antiquity or even» 
be very exact where exactitude is difficult to attain; but 
we must know the rough landmarks in the history of the 
Rood. Poetry does not boggle at petty details, and it 
is enough that the great day of consecration occurred in. 
670 or thereabouts. A Tennyson in four lines would have- 
sketched the scene, or at least a scene—the half-Pagan- 
multitude of onlookers swearing yet by Thor and Odim;, 
Wilfrid, ‘‘ the royal bishop of Northumberland,” the builder 
of churches, zealous for ritual and music; King Ecg-- 
frith and his tributary princes; and, most interesting 
to us, Caedmon the dreamer, the herdsman poet,. of” 
Whitby. Foreign architects, stonemasons, and artists. of 
great cunning imported by the Bishop had probably done: 
the work ; but it was his immortal verse that was cut into 
the stone. Perhaps his patroness, the Abbess Hilda, was 
there too, with nuns and monks from her ‘ double 
monastery”; but she died in November of that year. 
Thus was the Cross raised, and for our purpose it is. 
sufficient to note that, according to popular belief, it passed 
at once into supernatural keeping. Caedmon, in the- 
fashion of the time, and with a mystic enthusiasm belong- 
ing to his nature, had endowed it with human sympathies 
and life. It was no longer dead stone; it bent in pity,. 
it was harrowed with sorrow, and commanded all 

Tire not to tellen 

Of the Tree of Glory 

Where the Prince of Peace 

Tholed his Passion. 


Now we sweep on for ten centuries and approach the- 
subject of our imaginary poem. Those who built the 
Cross were not only dead; they had passed into the semi- 
oblivion where names stand only for doubtful and uncertain: 
figures.. The kingdom of Northumbria was utterly a thing 
of the same dim past. Monasteries double and single 
had been dissolved, religion had entirely changed its formy 
and if faith was yet unclouded by doubt, it differed vastly 
from the frank and childlike credence that religions com- 
mand at their beginning. Charles the First was King and 
Cromwell was against him. Probably at that time the 
Cross was an object of pilgrimage to pious Catholics, and 
so aroused the wrath of gloomy Roundheads. At all 
events, between 1642 and 1644 it was levelled with the: 
ground. The poet of the Sorrowing Tree had his words 
fulfilled in a sense he did not anticipate :— 


O’er the sheer shine-path 
Shadows fell heavy, 

Wan neath the welkin 

Wept all creation 

Wailing the loss of their king. 
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By this time not only the origin of the Cross, but the 
place where it had been was forgotten. Tradition says it 
was erected at Priestside on the Solway, and that angels, 
or a miraculous team of oxen guided by them, carried the 
pieces by night and laid them in the church at Ruthwell, 
or that a church was built over them. Here they lay for 
a hundred and thirty years, till they began to attract the 
eye of the curious modern antiquary. Sandy Gordon, 
whom we have all met, if nowhere else, in the company 
of Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns, in his ‘‘ Itinerarium ” 
described and figured in engravings the Cross as it lay on the 
earthen floor of the church at Ruthwell, in the Stewartry 
of Annandale. Long before this the runes in which the 
verses are written had become voces mystice et occulta, 
and it was set down as a piece of Scandinavian antiquity. 
How Icelandic scholars came to interpret these voices ; 
how Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell re-erected the Cross; 
how the Vercelli codex was found im an old skin book 
and the verses on the Cross identified with the Lay of the 
Holy Rood—these and other items are of interest chiefly 
to the specialist. My business has only been to pick out 
from the facts garnered by antiquaries concerning “ this 
matchless Northern monument,” such as would help to 
make a legend intelligible, if not credible. The popular 
story is that the Cross has attached to it a minstrel spirit, 
a troubadour of God, who forever recites to it a tale of 
the deeds of men on earth, a veritable song of the ages. 
Would it not be a task worthy of the greatest poet to 
find appropriate words for that song ? 

Men have lived, and near our own time too, who 
could have accomplished the feat. He who wrote 
**Symbolum” and “ Faust” would have rejoiced in it. 
That long flight of time with its endless procession of 
men on earth, priests in their robes and soldiers in 
arms, mosstroopers riding on a drunken foray, and 
martyrs dying at the stake with the veil of oblivion 
gradually stealing over all, worthy and unworthy, en- 
veloping not only them but the very objects they pursued, 
and the hopes that sustained them—we feel it in many of 
his smallest lyrics. He seemed to be capable of embracing 
all where others looked only from one point of view. 
Matthew Arnold, for instance, could have pictured the 
decay of religion, the implicit, literal, childlike belief of 
those early converts, its deepening into fanaticism, and 
then its ‘‘ melancholy, long, withdrawing roar” as it faded 
in the light of modern thought. 

But if you think less of the spiritual and more of the 
historical, the very names of Bishop Wilfrid and the Abbess 
Hilda, of Whitby and Lindisfarne, of Ruthwell and 
Priestside, seem to call back the genius of Scott. No 
man of his time was so full of Border lore, and it is a safe 
prophecy that in this respect the race is ended, and he can 
have no successor. Tennyson, again, in a different but 
probably not less efficient way, could have handled the 
theme, and the very mention of his name brings us within 
the limits of the present hour. It vividly illustrates the 
change that has come over our school of poetry that, 
whereas it is easy to suggest the names of a dozen 
men of the early century—Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, 
Southey—poets of the most diverse genius, there is little 
verse published to-day that would lead one to recommend 
the subject to the authors of it. The first name that rises to 
our lips is that of one who belongs to the older race. He 
who wrote ‘ Atalanta” has proved himself of the tribe of 
great poets, if by nothing else at least by that attraction for 
an interest greater than can be supplied by those petty pas- 








sions which count for so little in the fortunes of a people, 
Mr. Swinburne has attained something of the same posi- 
tion held by Lord Tennyson during the later years of his 
life, and one can write of him freely as of a poet whoge 
place is, for better or worse, fixed and ascertained, | 
would be invidious to do the same thing with those aboyt 
whom criticism is not yet agreed, and many of whom, 
indeed, are still in the making. But it may be said 
generally that the day is one of thin little books ang 
tiny poems, and exquisitely carved trifles, of a fine 
mastery of technique and a disinclination to grapple 
with noble themes. Heaven forbid that one who 
derives a vast pleasure from this elegant trifling 
should say a word to discourage or slight it! Yet 
one is inclined to say to the young man, I pray you have 
more ambition. Clever, delightful as this miniature work 
is, it has not body enough to yield more than a passing 
pleasure, and poetry has not fulfilled its destiny when it 
can be tossed aside with as little compunction as we ex. 
tend to a new novel or a morning paper. 

Such pleading is of course in vain. Fashion prevails 
in verse as much as in ladies’ frocks, and for the present, 
at least, no one can say that— 

Heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 
The Worlds and the Ages. 


But when they once more become audible, the Minstrel 
Spirit of the Rood will no doubt find one to interpret his 
long-continued song. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS—TERESA—LITITLE 
MISS NOBODY 


Tue elder Dumas has had a fate rare among dramatists. 
In his own days primus inter pares, as romancer and play- 
wright, some of his plays have become part of the réper 
tore of the French stage. That by itself is a tribute to 
his vocation for the theatre ; but a more remarkable proof 
of his surpassing merit is the recent production of several 
English plays based on ‘‘The Three Musketeers.” In 
matters of literature and art foreign opinion is said to bea 
kind of contemporary posterity, and that opinion the great 
Dumas conquered in his lifetime ; but such a revival of a 
reputation as is now being manifested is one to which 
there are few parallels, and one which deserves a special 
record. 

At the Metropole Theatre, Camberwell, Mr. Lewis 
Waller has continued that revival of the cape and sword 
play whose vogue Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novels, which 
are steeped in the Dumas spirit, have made possible. | 
say Mr. Weyman and not Mr. Anthony Hope deliberately, 
for Mr. Hope is at bottom a modern who aims at making 
our own days romantic, while Mr. Weyman boldly stops 
the clock three centuries ago. But I must leave these 
high affairs of literature and come to dramatic criticism. 
At once, I see that here too, as in the problem plays, the 
English drama has waited for the novel to lead the way: 
It is usually asserted that our problem plays were the 
direct, if unrecognised, offspring of the Norwegian patti 
arch; but another parentage, native, if not so distinguish " 
can be claimed for them. Mme. Sarah Grand’s “ Ideala 
was, I believe, of the ante-Ibsen period, so too was Dr. 
Barry’s ‘‘ New Antigone,” that fruitful mother in fictioa, 
and I could give other instances if I were not so bent upo® 
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dramatic criticism. One fact remains, the modern English 
drama did not originate. It copies, imitates, adapts, does 
everything but originate. Playwright (cf. wheelwright, 
&c.), not dramatist, is the word to describe the maker of 
plays. Indeed, I think that word suits M. Alexandre 
Dumas five, and the Spanish play-writers he knew so well, 
quite as much as it suits the men of to-day. It sum- 
marises an hypothesis that accounts for the facts. 

But why do the nobility and gentry of the Walworth 
Road patronise the drama of adventure A/us costume ? 
On account of the costume, of the sfecéacle, of the human 
joy in brightness, in colour, that is why ; and that, too, is 
the reason the ‘“‘popular parts” at the Lyceum are 
crowded when Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
appears in romantic drama. When I was at the Camber- 
well Theatre it was quite evident that the bulk of the 
audience had not read ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,” but all 
the same they delighted in the play, and fell easy, perhaps 
willing, victims to the snares that Mr. Henry Hamilton, 
the adapter, had laid in their sight. When the gallant 
D’Artagnan slipped behind the curtain which had just 
fallen on the love lorn Buckingham, the audience saw at 
once that Mr. Waller would dash out in the nick of 
time and save the beautiful Austrian from the wily 
Cardinal. But this mystical lore did not in the slightest 
degree lessen their pleasure in the cowp when it came. It 
was heartening to hear the applause that burst forth when 
the chord of artifice had been truly touched. For of 
course it is artifice and not nature, except in a deep, 
transcendental way, that the playwright appeals to in 
such scenes. It was the same with the other plainly 
contrived situations in the piece. They were foreseen, 
unavoidably, but enjoyed none the less. 

Icannot say that Mr. Hamilton’s version of Dumas’ 
romance has convinced me that good plays can be made 
out of good novels. The inferiority of the dramatic 
form, and the limitations of the theatre, are painfully 
obvious in such works as this. The long speech, where 
D’Artagnan relates the recovery of the diamonds, was 
singularly ineffective to anyone who remembered the force 
and spirit of the narrative. I dare say Dumas’ Musketeers 
would not bear cold analysis, but he carries us along at 
such a rate that we do not analyse. On the stage they 
do not carry us along—at least not in England. The 
English actor carries the plume but sadly, his feet are of 
lead, and he shouts—oh, how they shouted !—to show that 
he is in good spirits. They want the dash and lightness 
and brio of the French stage. Mr. Waller is an excellent 
romantic actor, especially when he has to deliver declama- 
tory speeches or save a situation, and fall into photographic 
attitudes, but he has no more gaiety than a minor prophet. 
Miss Kate Rorke, as Anne of Austria, played the loving 
Woman to perfection ; but her Queen recalled the sovereign 
who was so friendly with Alice in Wonderland. The 
company, as a whole, is satisfactory, and includes some 
actors of reputation and others who are making reputa- 
tions. The piece is played next week, and may be confi- 
dently recommended to parents and guardians who believe 
in the educative quality of the stage. 

When “Teresa” was produced in May last -at the 
Camberwell Theatre, the author’s entourage excited amaze- 
ment among the residents of that suburb by appearing at 
the local theatre in evening dress. Such an instance of 
Sweet simplicity so amused the mondains that their 
fjaculations of surprise were made into paragraphs by 
the writers who treat of Society As a variation of 
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advertisement it was rather a good idea, and perhaps sent 
to the theatre some of the estimable people who regard 
evening dress as an appanage of the aristocracy. But 
the paragraphs aroused my suspiciuns, I had my doubts 
about the play, and now, having seen it in a revised form, 
I find those doubts confirmed. It shows how Valentine, 
one of the sons of the British Ambassador at Rome, 
marries Teresa, daughter of the Marchese di Micani; 
how in self-defence she fatally stabs Claude, another 
of the ambassador’s sons, and how, to escape from 
the persecutions of Count Caprile, a rejected admirer 
who has discovered that she killed Claude, Teresa 
commits suicide. The action takes place on the Lake 
of Como and in Florence, in October, January, and 
April. I do not see that the specification of these 
months is any better than the intervals we are 
used to, unless it is meant to convey the saving truth 
that Society is not seen in Italy before October or aftér 
April. ‘‘ Teresa” struck me as being a belated specimen 
of the Riviera drama, which itself is merely a variation 
of the kind of play that expresses the Bond Street shop- 
keeper’s view of life. It came into existence at the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre a generation ago, when our 
bourgeois cblouis had just come into contact with Society 
and the official world, and since then their naive surprise 
and their growing knowledge have been sedulously ex- 
ploited by managers and authors. But the thing is dead, 
and who more fitting than Mr. G. P. Bancroft can wail its 
requiem and more reverently drape the pall whose R.I.P. 
will be thankfully welcomed by the British public? 
‘* Teresa” will serve these ends, though it does not tell us 
anything about Mr. Bancroft gud dramatist. The play is 
a dull succession of familiar scenes between familiar 
simulacra. A corpse with attendants, @ Ja Monk Lewis, 
gives us no shudder; that we get from Mr. Laurence 
Irving’s acting as Count Caprile. It was remarkably bad. 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh was good as Teresa—not so good, 
of course, as she is in comedy—and Mr. Bourchier’s genial 
temperament illumined another gloomy character. I 
cannot conscientiously recommend any one to see 
‘‘Teresa”; but I do not assume from this single instance 
that Mr. Bancroft will never write a play about live 
people. He has begun by burying his past. 

I have at last, I believe, found out why musical 
comedies are so much alike. They are all written by the 
same man and the music is composed by the same 
musician. Of course the author is clever enough not to 
repeat himself identically ; but the range of variation is 
so much limited, and the points in common are so 
numerous, that nothing short of the production of all the 
alleged authors in the same place at the same time will 
convince me that they are anything more than so many 
umbre nominum. ‘This explanation saves the national 
reputation for intellect. Clearly, on that ground, it is 
better that there should be one man capable of writing a 
dozen current musical comedies than that England should 
be the asylum for twelve men capable of writing one 
apiece. The same applies to the musician. ‘Little Miss 
Nobody,” brought out at the Lyric Theatre last Wed- 
nesday, bears out my luminous theory. It is based 
on a personation, it has a lowly heroine, and it 
mixes smart people up with music-hall artists. 
The libretto is the dullest I have yet heard, but it is 
sumptuously staged and interpreted by some clever 
people. Miss Kate Cutler has a personal charm of her 
own and a very pretty voice. -Miss Gracie Leigh has not 
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smuch voice, but she has some idea of acting “and grea 
energy; but whether her present accomplishments repre- 
sent a beginning or a culmination I cannot say. I hope 
it is only a beginning. Mr. Mackinder should have more 
to do, Mr. Lucy a little less. Mr. Yorke Stephens still 
reserves a melancholy like his who ‘bore through 
Europe to the Ztolian shore the pageant of his bleeding 
theart.” Autre temps, autre cours, Mr. Stephens ! 


C. G. C. 


THE SCIENCE OF SMELL 


‘It is always a temptation to the distinguished in one line 
of work to turn aside from their habitual paths and ex- 
plore an unfamiliar domain. Doubtless the accomplished 
physicist who was selected to preside over Section A 
(Mathematics and Physics) at the Bristol meeting of the 
British Association found it a great relief to leave for the 
“nonce springs and coils and magnetised needles, graduated 
circles and recording instruments, for the study of perhaps 
that sense which is least amenable to the usual methods 
of the laboratory, a task in which he was aided by the 
delicate perceptions of Mrs. Ayrton, herself a physicist of 
no mean eminence in experiment and theory alike. 

The sense of smell has till now been treated as a 
Cinderella by the physiologists, and the explanation 
of its physical causes has never been fully worked 
out. The customary explanation, as is well known, 
is that smell is due to the contact of the sensory 
membrane lining the upper cavities of the nose with 
volatile matters, in a gaseous state, diffused or dissolved 
in the air ; and that smell is therefore due to actual con- 
tact with matter given off by the scented substance, not 
to the mere radiation of vibrations, as with light and sound. 
Now, while this gave a good account of the phenomena in 
the case of gases, and of liquids and solids known to be 
volatile, there are cases which seemed to contradict this 
view, and to require an explanation to themselves before 
‘the matter could be regarded as absolutely cleared up. 
Every one is familiar with the smell of such metals as iron 
and copper ; and yet metals are known to be among the 
least volatile of solids; and the statement that a grain of 
musk will go on perfuming a room for years without loss 
of intensity of perfuming power on the one hand, or of 
‘weight on the other, has been copied from text-book to 
text-book, and is a commonplace of the ‘‘ popularising 
scientist.” One of the most striking discoveries of the 
Ayrtons is that the metals, even those known for their sup- 
posed smell, have indeed no smell at all when clean and 
dry, and that the scent they give off is mainly conditioned 
by the character of the moistening agent. Contact with 
the hand, moist with its natural perspiration, is the mode 
in which the habitual scent of such metals as copper is 
most readily and characteristically obtained. The breath is 
also efficacious; while wetting with pure water, brine, &c., 
ewokes either no scent at all, or one distinct from the 
characteristic one. The probable explanation is that the 
scent under the given circumstances is due to the evolu- 
tion of some volatile hydrocarbon ; and we may suggest 
to the author that these may contain as bases a metallic 
atom, for the hydrocarbons that do so are exceptionally 
‘strong and evil-smelling. Again, certain metals give off 
scents (all nasty, with one exception) when rubbed or 
filed ; it would appear probable that, in presence of the 
moisture of the air, and especially the breath of the 
operator, similar compounds.are formed. The research on 
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this point requires further pursuit, in a dried atmosphere, 
with all precautions against the intrusion of the operator's 
own breath, before we can arrive at any definite concly. 
sion. The author finds that musk notably loses its 
activity after prolonged exposure to the air, so that its 
behaviour need no longer be quoted as an argument 
against the ma/eria/ transmission of smells. 

A very interesting study is that of the transmission of 
the scented vapour, as we may now call it, through the 
air ; as might have been expected from the minute quan.- 
tity dissolved in the scented air, this passes very slowly 
by true diffusion or, in Saxon English, soakage, but 
moves in practice mainly by convection currents. Such, we 
can readily see, are the really active agents in spreading 
the smoke from a cigarette through the air of a room, 
however apparently draughtless it may be. Experiments 
were made to show the different rates at which scents are 
absorbed and given off by different substances, and it 
was found, for instance, that blotting paper, exposed 
to the scent of an odoriferous substance in a closed 
box, emitted the scent it had thus acquired much 
more strongly than lard, which is habitually used 
by the manufacturers of perfumes to absorb them from 
the natural flower. The conclusion apparently implied, 
but not expressed, is that the scent-makers of the South 
of France would do well to substitute blotting paper for 
lard; but the observations are susceptible of a very 
different interpretation—viz.: that blotting-paper yields 
scent which it has taken up more readily to the air than 
lard. The implied conclusion of the author is thus a little 
hasty ; and this is possibly due to his thinking that the 
actual perfume is extracted from the lard by distillation, 
instead of solution by hot alcohol. 

The popular belief that smells ascend, as indeed might 
be anticipated from the downward aspect of the nostrils, 
is so far confirmed by the author’s record that smells are 
more rapidly transmitted through an upright tube than 
through a horizontal one; but the apparatus used for 
comparing the downward transmission of smells was not 
adequate to avoid the physiological difficulties involved; 
for when the head is held backwards the blood supply of 
the olfactory membrane is modified in a way which may 
well affect its sensitiveness ; so that careful correction of 
the observed results from this point of view is imperatively 
demanded. 

We are, it will be seen, greatly indebted to Professor 
Ayrton and to Mrs. Ayrton for observations which have 
already gone far to elucidate many mysteries and anomalies 
in the science of smell, so far behind those of sight and 
hearing. For a preliminary research they have already 
obtained most important and far-reaching results; t 
bring them to any degree of completeness, the physicist 
will have to consult the physiologist for many details 
about the delicate organ, so unfamiliar to him as a record- 
ing instrument, which on this occasion has to replace the 
graduated scales of his laboratory. 


——e 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND BRITISH GUIANA 
1% the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


SINCE my article entitled “One Way to Help the West Indies,” 
published in your issue of July 30, was written, the Colonial Office 
have readjusted the incidence of the cost of immigration in British 
Guiana. The planters now pay two-thirds instead of one-third of 
the expense of introduction and half the cost of return passages, on 
which the India Office continues to insist with true bureaucratic 
obstinacy. Were it not for the favourable condition of the 
American market—thanks to countervailing duties—the planters 
simply could not stand this extra strain, and immigration would 
cease. As I said in my article, that would mean a speedy collapse 
of the Sugar Industry in the Colony. 
Demerara, West Indies, I am sir, &c. 
Sept. 1, 1898. ANGLO-WEST INDIAN. 


“ EDITIONS ” AND 
10 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I had the misfortune to see THE OUTLOOK late this week ; 
not too late, I hope, to say how much I appreciate the good work 
which certain members of the Publishers’ Association are doing in 
trying to “fix” the terms “edition” and “impression” as applied 
toa book. 

But why, I should like to know, does the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion stop there? There already exists behind certain publishers’ 
office windows an abuse of power, compared with which the abuse 
of these terms is sentimental. I refer to the “second” edition 
fraud. This consists, as you know, in cutting the original title- 
page out of worthless “ remainder” volumes and inserting a new 
ene bearing the announcement “second edition,” when, perhaps, 
not fifty copies of the first and only edition have suffered dona fide 
sale, This may be described as “creating an impression ” in two 
senses—both dishonest. It is practised extensively. I could 
name two most “respectable” houses that do it; and I believe 
most unpopular authors could name as many. A friend of mine 
demanded his royalty on the strength of one of these bogus 
“second editions,” but was told that it was a well-recognised 
trade fiction. Why do not the gentlemen far excellence of this 
most gentlemanly of trades—Mr. Murray, Mr. Longman, &c.— 
put down the practice? An admonition from the Association 
should be sufficient. c..G. 

London, Sept. 15. 


‘* IMPRESSIONS ” 


‘“* PHILLIPS y. J. D.” 
Yo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


For the benefit of the “babes and sucklings” of future ages, 
can one not sum up the “ Phillips v. J. D.” controversy in deathless 
verse, as thus >— 


“J. D.” was a captious young man 
Who said “ Stephen Phillips can’t scan ; 
Mr. Phillips replied, 
With some little pride, 
‘Excuse me, ‘J. D.,’ but I can!” 


‘* Look again at the lines that you tilt on, 
Consider the method they’re built on : 
At times Zong does duty 
For Short—which is beauty ; 
I wonder: do critics read Milton ?” 
London. 


COMPOSED IN NEW YORK 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


The Americanisms in “Sun Beetles” are due to the fact that, 
for copyright reasons, the type was set in New York. 
Dolgelly, September 10. THOMAS PINKERTON, 


The Outlook 


LORD BRAXFIELD 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


You apply the epithet “infamous” to Lord Braxfield in a note 
in your issue of last Saturday. Why? 

Doubtless he was neither very polite nor very refined. His 
manners were those of his age and country. Scotland was at least 
fifty years behind England in civilisation ; and Walpole’s standard 
of speech and behaviour was probably much the same as 
MacQueen’s half a century later. 

Doubtless, also, he dealt sharply with sedition-mongers . 
Wherein he did most righteously. 

The plain truth is that Braxfield was one of the ablest men 
and greatest lawyers who ever sat on the Scottish Bench. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 13. DE MORTUIS. 


To the Editor of THz OuTLOoK 


Surely Dr. Fraser Mackintosh must himself have been “hys- 
teric spasmodic” when he talked of Lord Braxfield having been 
“ selected for vilification” by the author of “ Weir of Hermiston.’’ 
To me it seems that the character of the Chief Justice Clerk as 
drawn by Stevenson is, in its roughness, honesty, and nobility, far 
superior to that of the real Lord Braxfield. 

Perhaps, however, I have not been able to appreciate the latter, 
as I am not a member of the Clan Chattan. W. B. TF. 

63 Connaught Street, Hyde Park Square, W. 
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IN PASSING 


WERE the Queen or Lord Lansdowne in want of a blank 
cheque, they would have little difficulty in getting it just now from 
Mr. Rhodes. He and his brother, the Colonel, have ever been as 
David and Jonathan, and there must have been something 
peculiarly gratifying to the heart of the Colossus at Cape Town in 
last week’s news of the return of the Colonel’s commission. 
Towards his brother Mr. Cecil Rhodes has always shown the 
sheltering tenderness of the elder and stronger, and this Colonel 
Frank Rhodes has returned with a simple-hearted devotion. 
Colonel Frank Rhodes is, as all the world knows, a brilliant 
cavalry officer ; outside that réle he is just an ordinary mortal. 
It is an old story how he received news of the reprieve of his 
death sentence after the attempted Jameson raid. He had felt 
deeply the failure of the raid, and had learnt of the death sentence 
passed upon him with all the composure of an English gentleman 
and soldier. “ Better had I been hanged,” was all he said when 
the order of reprieve reached him. 


THE DOVECOT OF TO-DAY 
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startling plaids of sheep's wool. The day of presentation wa 
great occasion. Chief Shakes, having called his people together 
Indian Agent Todd read and interpreted the Queen’s letter. Then 
he handed the Queen’s gifts to the Chief. In respons the old 
man said it made his heart glad to know that the Great White 
Mother, though living so far away, had not forgotten her Indian 
children, He could never expect to see the Great White Mother 
here on earth, but he would try to lead such a life as would enable 
him to meet her in heaven. And then, overcome with emotion, 
he burst into tears. 


Apropos the rejoicings at Balmoral in connection with the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s first visit to 
Deeside, it is interesting to recall the fact that some of the former 
proprietors of the estate were ardent and noted Jacobites, 
Balmoral is not, as many persons imagine, a modern name. So 
far back as 1539 there is a reference in the Scottish Exchequer 
Rolls to ‘Gordon of Balmorale.” At one time the estate formed 
part of the patrimony of the Earls of Mar, and at a later date it 
was transferred to a branch of the 
Farquharsons of Invercauld. For cen- 
turies the district was dominated by 
these two families—the Earls of Mar 
above Braemar and the Farquharsons 
of Invercauld below it. The last Far. 
quharson of Balmoral was John Far- 
quharson, who was “out” both in 
1715 and in 1745. He was presentat 
the historic ceremony of the raising of 
“The standard on the Braes o’ Mar” 
in 1715, and subsequently acted as 
aide-de-camp to the Earl of Mar. In 
1745 he joined the army of Prince 
Charles Edward, and was present at 
Prestonpans and at Falkirk. But he 
lost heart seemingly, for he left the 
rebel army in February 1746, and 
consequently was not at the battle 
of Culloden. This, however, did not 
save him from imprisonment nor his 
estate from forfeiture. Subsequently 
Balmoral was acquired by the Earl of 
Fife, whose trustees about seventy 
years ago leased it to Sir Robert 
Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aber- 
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1847 the late Prince Consort acquired 
the reversion of the lease, and s0 
delighted were the Royal family with 
the place that Prince Albert eventu- 
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NOW THE CZAR TALKS SENSE! 


RUSSIA—Brethren, don’t you think this is rather am expensive, 
place for the dove ? 


The following appears in the last issue of the Methodist 
Recorder :—* The Editor of THE OUTLOOK writes : ‘We observe 
that in an article entitled “ England’s Danger,” appearing in your 
current issue, you speak of “the Universe, the Tablet, the Monitor, 
THE OUTLOOK, and other Romish organs.” THE OUTLOOK is 
no more “a Romish organ” than it is Methodist in its views. It 
certainly does seek to interpret sympathetically all phases of 
religious opinion ; whether these opinions be those of a Romanist 


or Methodist or the member of any other body matters nothing 
at all’ ” 


Chief Shakes, of the Kitimaats Indians, British Columbia, is a 
generous man. The other day he made 5,000 dollars at a haul 
out of the season’s salmon catch, and in his delight begged Indian 
Agent Todd to send 100 dollars to the Great White Mother as a 
token of his love and loyalty. The 100 dollars duly reached the 
Queen, and in return she begged the chief to accept a fine steel 
engraving of herself set in a beautiful frame, together with two 





ally purchased it in 1852 for £31,500. 
On his death he bequeathed the estate 
to the Queen, whose private property 


burdensome and ridiculous method of providing a resting it is. 


[Toronto Globe 


The following advertisement has been appearing in recent 
issues of the Academy :—“ Readership in British Museum.— 
Advertiser, a graduate and clergyman’s son, will work eight hours 
a day for £1 a week.” We should be curious to see the replies to 
this, ifany. The advertisement columns of the Dazly Mews once 
contained a demand for a gentleman who would write a History of 
California, 200,000 words in length, for a ten-pound note—that 1s 
to say, a book twice as long as a decent-sized six-shilling novel. 
Grub Street has grown respectable, but hardly less desperately 
poor. 


“ They say here,” writes a-New York correspondent, “ that the 
book business has ‘a black eye.’ Certainly Stone’s selling the 
‘Chap Book’ is significant. McClure has sent Garland way up 
to the Klondike at large expense and now cannot publish the stuff 
he sends back. Of course it won’t be wasted, and everybody will 
be reading it in the spring. Anyway, Hamlin Garland is sure to 
have enjoyed his trip.” 
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Who can resist this appeal, addressed “To the Ladies,” and 
to be found in the advertisement columns of the Daily Sun of New 
Westminster, British Columbia :— 


I am an Englishman by birth—3o years of age, 5 feet 
4 inches, 150 pounds, blue eyes, fair complexion, excellent 
disposition, well educated, abstainer, Protestant, eminent 
artist and engraver, a widower with two pretty girls of 7 and 
51-2 years old. I am a lover of home, art, flowers, fruit- 
growing and poultry-raising. My house will be completed 
soon in Central Park, where I make a home. I can give you 
good references as to my character and as to my ability. I 
would like an interview with a lady of suitable age—must be 
of the best reputation—a lover of home, music, art and 
flowers—you don’t mind about my being deaf—I am con- 
sidered by all who know me to be standing for morals, a 
smart business man. I wish to marry in the near future. 
Refer me to Rev. McLaren of Vancouver; Rev. Dr. William 
Stainer of London, Eng. ; Thomas Evans of Vancouver ; A. 
Godfrey of New Westminster; C. D. Paterson of Central 
Park. 


Since this advertisement appeared New Westminster has been 
almost wiped out of existence by fire. For the sake of “the ladies” 
we trust that the blue-eyed Englishman and his home in Central 


Park escaped. 


“The war, thank Heaven! is practically over,’ writes a fair 
New York correspondent. “ Have you heard Americans speak 
of it? I have heard but one person say that at the beginning it 
was right. Everybody else regarded it as an utterly un-American 
piece of business, unjustified, unrighteous. The one person who 
expressed a different view was an over-zealous American born in 
Prussia. And I know of one other who favoured the war on the 
lofty ground that we could easily whip the Spanish. ‘ Let’s whip 
the little nations wherever we can,’ said he, ‘and apologise to the 
big ones as much as they want.’ Being precipitated into the war, 
of course our duty was plain enough ; and hasn’t it been a glorious 
spectacle to see the way our men have done! But the hideous 
disgraceful days are on us now. There has been incompetency in 
the War Department (Alger ought to be hanged !) of the most 
frightful kind. Of course we talk of nothing else. Everybody 
has a dozen interests in the army—deeply personal interests.” 


It may surprise many people to hear that at one time Anarchism 
was very strong among the soldiers of the British Army. An 
Anarchist named Mowbray, a man of extraordinary ability, used 
to enlist, sow the doctrines of Anarchy throughout his regiment, 
and then desert, in order to re enlist and repeat his propaganda 
in other regiments. He is said to have deserted and re-enlisted 
thirteen times, on each occasion sapping the fealty of his regiment 
before he was discovered and punished. Marriage, by the way, 
is unknown to the earnest Anarchist. It is but another form of 
compulsion ; he prefers “free union,” which either the man or 
woman may repudiate when it becomes distasteful. “The révo- 
lutionnaire,” says Bakunine, “must have no ties—neither father, 
mother, wife, friend, nor relation—if he would devote himself to 
the destruction of existing institutions.” 


There is far more than mere politics in Australian Federation. 
There was a fiancée on the Sydney side of the Murray. Her 
flancé was on the Victorian side, and it was on that side that the 
Marriage ceremony was to be performed. But to take the cake 
across the line would entail heavy duty, so, as the best way out of 
the difficulty, the intended bride and her friends ate the cake before 
leaving New South Wales territory and left the poor bridegroom 
Cakeless. “ This,” says the indignant Sydney Mail, “is what 
MM. Reid and Want have given us. Vive M. Reid! vive M. 
Want! To marriageable persons residing on opposite banks of 
ve a they will always be looked up to with affection and 

ard,’ 


¥ Most of the news that reaches us of Klondike comes v4 New 
ork, or through New York journalists who duplicate their manu- 
script, sending one copy to New York and another to appear in 
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London journals as “ from our Special Correspondent.” And most 
of it is lies. Happily we are now promised some truths. Miss 
Flora Shaw, the doyen of lady journalists—did she not brave the 
South Africa Committee and Mr. Labouchere?—has been to 
Dawson City and back again. She went through from London to 
the heart of the Klondike region in just thirty-one days, stayed a 
few days, and then made the trip back to Vancouver in eighteen 
days. Asked by a correspondent what she thought of the district, 
she told him she had a good opinion of the future of the Klondike. 
“ My text is,” she said, “the permanent conditions are very good, 
the temporary conditions are very bad.” 


A case has just occurred in Aberdeen which reads almost like 
a page out of Charles Reade’s “ Hard Cash.” An attendant in the 
lunatic ward of the poorhouse there was brought before the Sheriff 
charged with having assaulted a pauper lunatic, the allegation 
being that the attendant had beaten him with a strap and a brush, 
tied his hands and feet with towels, and thrown him into a cold- 
water bath, and put a scarf round his neck and dragged him up 
and down the bath. Another lunatic managed to write to the 
Board of Lunacy reporting this, and an inquiry was instituted ; 
but the following day the lunatic who wrote the letter was trans- 
ferred to another asylum. The man’s back was, it was stated, 
one mass of blue, yellow, and red flesh. The Sheriff held that it 
had not been proved that the brush was used ; and, although the 
man’s hands and feet were tied, his lordship did not think undue 
violence had been used in that respect. But, with regard to the 
strap, there had been, said the Sheriff, unnecessary violence. And 
now comes, perhaps, the strangest part ot the unhappy and dis- 
creditable business. While thus convinced that “ unnecessary 
violence” (a somewhat euphemistic expression surely for beating 
with a razor-strap having iron at each end a helpless lunatic whose 
hands and feet were tied) had been used, the Sheriff stated that 
he was inclined to look upon the offence not so much as a criminal 
assault as “an error of judgment.” And so the “erring” attendant 
was dismissed with an admonition! A pretty business truly from 
first to last. 


The Common School of the United States is a great and noble 
institution. But it does not do everything. Here, for instance, 
are two letters received by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., the 
United States publishers, from two free-born American citizens— 
both of them school trustees too :— 

“Mr. —— I have baught all fables Story Books and Novels 
I am a Goin to I shal see the Board aboit it first. I have Bought 
all School Books Requiard I am Gitting tieard of Bying Novels 

“ yours a 
“ Dear Sir 
I Can not Get no nobles [novels] book for a Scool Book, he can 
reed Out of his Reeders and not Out of the Fairtail Stories Books 
“ Yours Truley —— ——” 


We wonder if there is an English village where such a condition 
of things could be paralleled. We certainly believe it would be 
impossible to find a parallel in Scotland. 


THEY ARE EVEN NOW 


The Scotsman in Edinburgh : “ We hae Wei-hai- Wei.” 
The Scotsman in New York: “An’ we hae Hawaii, we 
hae.”— Oftawa Journal. 


THE SEASIDE LODGER 


He sat upon the beach, 
His face was ashen grey, 

He said, “ O Lor, O Lor, 
I’ve got my bill to pay!” 


He sat upon the beach, 
His coin was gone and spent, 
He tramped it back to town 
And didn’t pay his rent. 
J. J. 
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FINANCE 
ECONOMIC AMERICA—AFTER THE WAR 


It is a question whether the well-being of any foreign 
country is of such importance to Great Britain as that of 
the United States of America, as regards the magnitude 
both of our trade and of our investments in American 
enterprises. The Spanish-American war is now happily 
ever, and a survey of its effects upon the economic status 
of the American Republic seems to us opportune. How 
slight have been the adverse influences of the war cannot 
be adequately recognised without the aid of a few facts 
and figures. It may seem strange to talk about the 
blessings of war, but it must be admitted that the 
prosecution of the conflict with Spain has been fruitful of 
good to the nation. It is not our province to deal 
with politics in this column, though much might be 
said upon such subjects as the weakening of the un- 
reasonable prejudices of our American cousins regarding 
ourselves, the strengthening of the fraternal feelings 
between the Eastern and Western States, and the 
solidification of the various divergent interests of the 
Republic. From an economic point of view the benefits 
have been no less striking. The check to the industrial 
and commercial development of the country has been in- 
significant ; whilst the willingness with which the American 
people have submitted to heavy demands for military and 
naval expenditure, happily not required, has strengthened 
the financial position of the Government. 

Let us look at a few facts. Blest with two good har- 
vests the foreign trade of the United States of America 
has been immense. In the following table we show, 
according to official statistics, the total import and export 
trade for the twelve months ended June 30 last in com- 
parison with the corresponding figures in the previous 
twelve months :— 

1896-7 1897-8 
United States imports ... £152,946,000 ... £123,201,000 
United States exports 206,401,000 .. 242,058,000 








Excess of exports +» £53:455,000 £118,857,000 
Although during the twelve months ending June 30, 
1897, the United States exports exceeded the imports by a 
quarter of a million dollars, in the past twelve months the 
exports have exceeded the imports in value by the huge 
total of 594 million dollars. This means that, roughly, 
the United States is in a position to draw gold from 
Europe to the amount of over one hundred millions 
sterling. Of course the United States have gold pay- 
ments to make abroad, but allowing for this indebtedness 
to Europe, the balance in her favour abroad is immense, 
and it explains the export demand for gold of which we 
hear so much just now in Lombard Street, with the con- 
sequent hardening effect upon the Money Markets of this 
country. If we turn to the railway statistics we find the same 
evidence of remarkable expansion. The gross receipts of 
upwards of 200 railroads in America for the twelve months 
ended June 30 last show an increase of sixty-one million 
dollars, or over 12 per cent., and according to an estimate 
by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New York, 
the increase in the gross earnings of the whole of the rail- 
roads of the Republic is estimated to be not short of seventy 
million dollars. 
The great prosperity of the United States during the 
past two years has doubtless been of great assistance to the 
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Government in raising without difficulty the money required 
for increased naval and military expenditure. The people 
have readily found the money, and the burden they have 
undertaken is not excessive, and can apparently be easily 
borne, for there is no indication of the boom in trade and in. 
dustrial enterprises, fostered by good harvests, having run 
its course. 

Fortunately, a very large proportion of the money thus 
raised in connection with the war will not be required. In 
June last the Government raised a special loan of 200 
million dollars in three per cent. bonds at par, and on 
September 1 last less than 75 million dollars had been 
issued, of which 14 million dollars were pledged by the 
banks as security for Government deposits and for their 
note issues. The payments for the bonds appear to have 
been made largely in gold, and thus we have the remark- 
able circumstance that the amount of gold in the Treasury 
on the termination of the war reached the huge figure of 
nearly 218 million dollars, as against less than 144} million 
dollars a year ago. The present total is, indeed, but little 
below the largest amount ever held by the Treasury, 
which was 218,818,000 dollars, in March 1888. Besides 
raising a 200 million dollar loan, various new imposts 
were made under the War Revenue Law, and we 
now have statistics for two months of the Treasury 
receipts under that law. It is not possible to make a fair 
comparison with the figures of last year, seeing that 
Customs revenue last year was reduced owing to the 
previous coming into force of the new tariff. The total 
Treasury receipts for August were over 41} million 
dollars, against 19 million dollars in August 1897. It is 
estimated that the increase from the war revenue was 13 
million dollars, or at the rate of 156 million dollars per 
annum. This isa large accession of revenue, the payment 
of which has been readily acquiesced in by the people, 
whilst the necessity for such a big expenditure has now 
subsided. 

The coffers of the United States Treasury are con- 
sequently overflowing, and the Government authorities 
are in a position to take special steps to provide for the 
increased demand for money usual at this time of the 
year in the Western States. Less money will probably be 
required for moving the crops, owing to the large dis- 
bursements of the Government in payment for war sup- 
plies, but a good deal of money will doubtless be required. 
The Government have already taken steps to anticipate 
the payment of their obligations, for over 5} million dollars 
have been paid this month as interest upon the four per cent. 
debt, not due until next month. Meanwhile, as we have 
shown in the statistics of trade given above, the New York 
Money Market is in a position to prevent any monetary 
stringency by drawing gold in large quantities from 
Europe. 

There is one other point in connection with the effects 
of the war upon the industrial development of the United 
States which deserves attention. We refer to the number 
of failures. About five years ago a system was commenced 
of compiling details of commercial failures throughout the 
United States, which have been published in Dun’s Review. 
The figures for last month have just been issued, and not 
only do they form a remarkable contrast with the corre- 
sponding figures for August in the previous years, but we 
are told that the failures last month were the smallest 10 
amount of any single month since these statistics were 
published. In the following table we show the number of 
failures and liabilities in August last in comparison with 
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the figures for the corresponding month in the previous 
five years. 
August, 1898 


1897 
1896 


Liabilities 
$6,078,000 

8,174,000 
28,008,000* 
10,778,000 
11,322,000 


Number 
748 
g21 
1,107 
1895 1,025 
1894 1,031 
* Silver campaign in progress. 
The authority quoted remarks, indeed, that ‘‘ business is 
larger than in the very best of all past years, and yet there 
is every prospect of much further increase.” 
It would thus appear that the war with Spain, instead 


of seriously interfering with the trade of America, only » 


produced a slight check in the natural and commercial 
development of the country. 


OUT OF AMERICANS— 


EARLY this week a very decided disposition was shown in Throg- 
morton Street to get out of Americans at the best, and to get into 
Kaffirs as soon as possible. There was consequently considerable 
weakness in the department for American Railway shares, with a 
broadening and buoyant market for Kaffirs. Apart from these 
two strongly defined currents of speculation, markets have been a 
good deal upset by a combination of financial and political 
nervousness, The effect upon prices was all the more pronounced 
owing to the fact that professional operators had laid in stock 
rather freely in view of an anticipated public demand. Imme- 
diately, therefore, on the evidence of, or rather fear of, unfavour- 
able political developments, these speculative buyers began to 
unload. 


The selling of American Railway shares was encouraged by 
the declaration of a 24-dollar dividend by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Company. During July and August prices of 
American Railway shares had risen steadily, with very few and 
unimportant breaks, and sanguine views were entertained by 
speculators regarding the Milwaukee dividend. It was known 
that the Company could make a very largely increased dis- 
tribution, and, having regard to the outlook of business in the 
United States, it had been fully expected that the directors would, 
besides declaring a 2}-dollar dividend, give a dollar bonus also. 
There was consequently much disappointment on the announce- 
ment of a distribution of 2} dollars only. Two other influences 
have contributed to the fall that has since taken place in American 
Railway shares generally—namely, the existence of a big and, it 
is to be feared, weak bull position, both here and in Wall Street, 
especially in the latter market; and, secondly, the advance in 
the value of money in New York, and fears of considerable 
stringency there. It was represented that a very dear money 
market in Wall Street was not likely while New York had 
the power of taking gold in such large quantities from 
Europe ; but, knowing that there were a good many weak bull 
Positions, professional operators talked in a bearish strain and 
argued that gold exports from London would probably have more 
effect in depressing prices here than the gold imports would have 
iM sustaining prices in New York. As at the same time there was 
4 growing disposition to operate more in South African shares, the 
weakness in the American Market is readily explained. We do 
not, however, look for much of a further fall ; indeed, the present 
Conditions of the market both on this side and in America warrant 
a belief in an early recovery. There were already evidences of 
this on Thursday. 


AND INTO KAFFIRS 


The boom in Kaffirs which began last week has not lasted ; in 
many cases there has been a sharp set back, but the undertone 
Continues good. The advance that has taken place in prices has 
been due to professional buying rather than to an investment 
demand on the part of the public. House operators and profes- 
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sional speculators and the big African houses have laid in a good 
deal of stock, just like a warehouseman does when he anticipates 
an active season. There were good reasons for doing so. The 
Kaffir market has been neglected for so long, whilst the intrinsic 
position of the industry has been steadily strengthened, that with 
an absence of political alarm, with good dividends, and a large 
output there was certainly some justification for the view that a 
public demand for Kaffirs is likely to arise. So far the investment 
demand has been slight. Indeed the public appear in many cases 
to have taken advantage of the rise to sell shares they had been 
carrying for months, if not years, at a lower level, just as they took 
advantage at the beginning of the boom in Yanks to turn out 
American Railway Shares. With the disappearance of the ner- 
vousness with respect to both the monetary position and the state 
of foreign politics, a recovery in Kaffirs is not unlikely. 


There are several bull points in connection with the South 
African Market. This week we have had the publication of the 
Rand output for August, and it was a highly satisfactory one, 
showing a production of the Rand district alone of 376,911 ounces, 
as compared with only 259,603 ounces in August 1897. An 
analysis of the return shows that this increase is due, in a great 
measure, to the increased output by the deep-level companies. 
The ability of the deep-levels on the Rand to justify the large 
amounts of capital expended upon their development had been 
doubted in some quarters; indeed, the question has been 
seriously discussed as to the very existence of gold in large 
quantities at the deep levels. The monthly returns are showing 
not only the existence of large deposits, but that they 
can be worked profitably. The demand for Kaffirs, therefore, has 
been largely for deep-level shares. Another feature of the buying 
has been the inquiry for Rhodesian properties. So far, investors 
have had nothing to go upon but promises and occasional assays, 
but early next month it is expected that the first crushing results 
will be announced by a Rhodesian company—namely, the Geelong. 
The general impression is that the result will be fully up to the 
estimates put forward by the directors and by experts who have 
visited the country. Should the Geelong crushing be as satis- 
factory as it is hoped, the growing attention now being given to 
Rhodesian propositions will doubtless be considerably increased. 
There has also been, of course, the stimulus of the rumours of 
England’s acquisition of Delagoa Bay. 


As intimated in detail in the advertisement which appears 
below, the Bank of Montreal, authorised agents of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec, notify holders of outstanding 
bonds of the various loans of the Province that 3 per cent. in- 
scribed stock to be issued in exchange for bonds deposited for 
conversion on and after 17th instant, will only bear interest from 
Ist proximo, and that in consequence thereof modified terms are 
offered for conversion of such bonds, the offer being subject to 
withdrawal or modification at any time without notice. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MODIFIED 





OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS. 


Referring to Prospectus, dated London, 4th July, 1898. and Advertisement, dated 
26th August, 1898, the Bank of Montreal, authorised Agents of the Government of 
the Province of Quebec, hereby notify holders of outstanding Bonds of the under- 
mentioned Loans of the Province that Three per Cent. Inscribed Stock to be issued 
in exchange for Bonds deposited for Conversion on and after 17th September, 1898, will 
only bear interest from rst OCTOBER, 1898, and that in consequence thereof the 
following modified terms are offered for Conversion of such Bonds :— 


| Amount of 3 % Stock 
| offered for each £100 of 
| old Bonds 


| 
| To Bear all 


Issue Redeemable 


| Coupons from 


5 percent. of 1874.. | 1 May, 1904... | 1 Nov- 1898 incl... | 4118 
») 1876.. | 1 May, 1906 .. | 1 Nov. 1898 ,, «. | 120 
sy 1878.. | x Nov. 1908 .. | 1 Nov. 1898 ,, «+ 123 
9) 1880.. | x July, 1919 .. | 1 Jan. 1899 ,, -- 117 10s. 
») 1883.. | x July, ror2... | z Jam. 1899 4, oe | 126 rcs. 
», 1888... | 1 Jan. 1928 .. | 1 Jan. 1899 ,, «- 118 ros. 
yy» 1894.. | 1 Mar. 1934 «« | t Mar. "1899 4, oe | 118 ros. 








This offer is subject to withdrawal or modification at any time without notice. 
22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., 13th September, 1898. 
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EVELYN INNES REVISED 


Poor Evelyn Innes! She has suffered greatly for her 
temerity in permitting Mr. Moore to paint her portrait. 
To begin with, he paints women, ‘‘comme nues dans 
leurs vétements,” as Bourget would say, and the result is 
an exposure dignified and exhaustive to the point of imper- 
tinence. Now sex, if we may borrow an epithet from a 
clever allegory of civilisation, is ‘‘ the Great Out” that must 
be kept in. To keep it in at all costs is the task to which 
many a heroic pen has set itself. Nor has failure been 
the result of any excessive naiveté of attack. So sly an 
untruth as that the impure is ‘‘ the shining mark of 
mediocrity’ has been invented by one of our novelists in 
chaste opposition to Mr. Moore. Could anything in its 
way be more effective? It reminds us of a taunt we 
once heard delivered in the street. The speaker, who 
looked like a mechanic, asked his companion if he wasn’t 
‘*a clever idiot.” He resembled the aforesaid novelist at 
once in the fatuity and sting of his invective, but he 
surpassed him in the exquisite way in which he made 
praise and contumely depend on one another. The novelist 
and his “‘inglorious” but not ‘‘ mute” rival, however, 
touch a level which righteous critics cannot always main- 
tain in their indignation against ‘‘the Great Out,” and 
in plain terms they condemn it as ‘‘incurably and 
gratuitously coarse.” Branded by this insult, Mr. Moore 
must have been startled, but none the less pleased, to 
receive balm from a lady whose sensitiveness certainly 
lies under no imputation. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton avers 
that, in Evelyn Innes, ‘‘ there is none of the coarseness 
which formerly disgusted [Mr. Moore’s] most ardent 
admirers.” 

An epigrammatist has said that ‘‘ when critics dis- 
agree the artist is in accord with himself,” and so few 
would be surprised to learn that Mr. Moore had made no 
corrections in the nature of an apology. It is indeed true 
that (with an indifference not unwise, if it be conceded 
that a ‘‘ shining mark” exists in the ‘‘impure”) he has 
left unmended his sacrificial breaches of decorum ; but he 
has not ignored criticism on other points. It was remarked 
that “‘months and even years elapse between the end of 
one chapter and the beginning of another.” Accordingly 
Mr. Moore has prefixed two pages of matter to Chapter XII. 
His heroine’s tuition under Madame Savelli is roughly 
sketched, the interrupted amour with the Russian falls into 
its chronological place, and she is brought to England 
instead of suddenly appearing there. Two pregnant con- 
tributions to her psychology are made in these pages. We 
are told that, in the absence of Sir Owen Asher, ‘‘ she 
learnt that she loved men rather than a man, though for a 
moment one man had absorbed her.” We also learn that, 
after taxing her with regard to the Russian, and receiving 
her denial of his suspicions, Sir Owen “ looking into her 
eyes saw reflected there his own loneliness.” Thereon “a 
conviction gathered in his heart that he had lost his peace 
of mind for ever.” 

Another criticism to which Mr. Moore has attended 
refers to Ulick Dean. While he is ‘‘ the best realised 
character” in the book to one critic, he is ‘‘a shadowy 
prig” to another, and his ‘‘rather preposterous vapour- 
ings about things that never were on sea or land” affront 
a third. Would not Sir Boyle Roche have delighted in 
saying that to them the Celtic glamour was a stumbling- 
block? We confess that personally we are annoyed to 
find a foolish pleonasm still standing at the end of Ulick 
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Dean’s farewell letter. But he has been improved never- 
theless. An acute observation is added to the remarks 
given on p. 183, old edition :— 

‘* We should no more talk of reconciling one religion 
with another than of reconciling Wagner with Shake- 
speare, or Homer with Dante. Christianity is true, but it 
is not the whole truth. Buddha was before Christ, and 
Krishna was before Buddha. The gods of Scandinavia, and 
the gods of Greece, and the gods of my race express 
their side of the truth. There is a continuous revelation, 
and music, and poetry, and painting should accept their 
true mission and become its ritual.” 

On p. 193 of the old edition is a biting passage, 
*Dean, by implication, speaks of ‘‘ the abjection of Kundry 
before this stuffed Christ”—a phrase that excites both 
laughter and nausea. Parsifal he declares to be ‘the 
oiliest flattery ever poured down the open throat of a 
liquorish humanity.” A subtler passage is substituted, in 
which occurs the acute observation that ‘‘it is only in its 
taste for ‘the charming’ [z.e. the excrescence as in the 
case of the roulades of Rossini] that the taste of each 
generation differs.” The account which Dean gives (old 
edition, p. 250) of his first romance is modified—rendered 
more significant, and a new touch of jealousy revealed in 
Evelyn. On p. 261 (old edition) Dean calls on Evelyn, 
and she thinks first of Elizabeth and then of Isolde. In 
the new text she thinks of Isolde alone, and her 
impatience at Dean’s lack of comprehension of her 
mood is enhanced. 

The end of this chapter (chapter xix.) has been con- 
siderably modified. The timid dialogue of the lovers 
is exchanged for a finely phrased passage in which 
the Truth underlying all religions, the incarnation and 
worship of beauty, is forcibly expressed :—‘‘ He sat at a 
little distance, she reached out her hand, drawing him 
nearer, as if she wished to understand him better. She 
listened, and he spoke to her extravagartly, insisting that 
he had always loved her, that she had been loved since 
the world began. For the world did not consist for him, 
as it did for ordinary men, of individuals who are born, 
and who die, but of certain principles of truth and 
beauty, which live eternally, and are worshipped under 
varying names. Helen of Troy as much as Grania repre- 
sented the eternal idea which man pursues for ever, and 
Helen and Grania live to-day with the same life as they 
lived in Ancient Greece and Ireland ; and they are followed 
now as they were followed then by all who have hearts to 
desire the ideal and eyes to seek it. The same eternal 
principles of beauty and truth are for ever prevalent and 
active. Evelyn listened, and smiled enraptured, allowing 
him to lay his head against her knee; and the belief that 
she was not made of perishable clay, but a last incarna- 
tion of some eternal truth, come amongst men to be 
worshipped, pleased her fancy, and she saw no reason why 
it should not be so.” 

Touching Dean’s personal appearance, it will be found 
that, as publicity is no longer given to that ‘‘ heavy lock 
of black hair,” which was “always falling over his eyes” 
(p. 182, old edition), his resemblance to Mr. W. B. Yeats 
is less marked. 

The musical local colour of Mr. Moore’s novel seems 
well-nigh blameless, but we cannot refrain from suspect- 
ing that Mr. Innes was under no necessity to “discover” 
‘* My Little Pretty One” and ‘‘ I Loathe That I did Love!” 
in the British Museum. It was certainly early in the 

seventies, if not before, that both ballads with the old set- 
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tings were published in W. Chappell’s ‘‘ Ballad Literature 
and Popular Music of the Olden Time.” 

The effect of Wagner on the mind of one of his 
interpreters, as shown in ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,” affords a 
striking commentary on Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Case” against 
Wagner, although we happen to know that the novel is 
entirely uninspired by Nietzsche. ‘‘ Wagner belongs to 
my maladies,” says the philosopher. . . . ‘‘ Wagner is a 
seducer in the grand style. There is nothing fatigued, 
nothing decrepit, nothing dangerous to life and derogatory 
to the world in spiritual matters, which would not be 
secretly taken under protection by his art.” 


REVIEWS 


THE POEMS OF MR. WILFRID BLUNT 


“The Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt.” Selected and arranged by W. E. 
Henley and George Wyndham. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. WILFRID BLUNT has been for many years before the 
public as a poet. He was “discovered” in his day and proclaimed 
to the world by his friend Lord Lytton ; after the wont of new 
discoveries, he was discussed for a time, and then subsided into 
comparative obscurity, observed only by the lovers of poétry. It 
is the trial by ordeal of every new poet, and he is tested by his 
ability to survive it. Mr. Blunt has survived it. More, he has the 
high honour that to-day a choice selection from his work is given 
to the public by no less cultivated a critic than Mr. George 
Wyndham, and no less eminent a poet, critic, and essayist than 
Mr. Henley. He deserves it. If you have read Mr. Blunt, your 
state is the more gracious; if you have not, you could make his 
acquaintance in no better form than this selection. Mr. Henley 
helps you with a preface as heartily appreciative, and yet critical, 
as a poet could wish. It is easy to get an admirer to belaud you ; 
it is not easy—it is the rarest of rare things—to get a fine critic to 
admire you with understanding. This has been Mr. Blunt’s good 
fortune. He is peculiarly a poet of action ; his life has been that of 
a man of action as much as—nay, more than—a poet; he has 
travelled, taken part in politics, and known men no less than seen 
men. For this reason Mr. Henley is a specially sympathetic 
critic, being himself a poet who deals with life rather than with 
dreams. Mr. Blunt, indeed, goes so far as to blaspheme the poet’s 
name, and declare his indifference to it :— 


I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 

I have no natural love of the chaste muse. 

If aught be worth the doing I would do it, 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 

I care not for their laurels, but would choose 
On the world’s field to fight or fall or run. 
My soul’s ambition will not take excuse 

To play the dial rather than the sun. 

The faith I held I hold, as when a boy 

I left my books for cricket-bat and gun. 

The tales of poets are but scholars’ themes. 
In my hot youth I held it that a man 

With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy, 
Had better work to his hand in any plan 

Of any folly, so the thing were done, 

Than in the noblest dreaming of mere dreams.” 


It avails not to point out that ‘this is a very contracted view of 


the poet’s function. It suffices that it is Mr. Blunt’s own view, 
and that it explains much in him. A man holding such a com- 
paratively slighting conception of poetry would be likely to write 
verse only incidentally in leisure hours, and would not give any 
deep and assiduous study to form and technique. As Mr. Henley 
regretfully confesses, this is actually the case. The reader will find 
much, even in this volume of chosen pickings, which to our thought 
is mere verse, and not over-skilful verse. Obviously, a man 
writing with disdain of poetry for its own sake will fail where he 
is not upborne by a spontaneous impulse. To put it in another 
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form, it must be inspiration or nothing. This is no bad thing, in- 
somuch as it prevents him from passing off mere verse as poetry 
by skilful mechanical manipulation. Unfortunately, it tells further 
than this. Even where Mr. Blunt has real impulse, genuine 
passion, he is apt to fall short in execution. Plenary inspiration 
creates its own form, it is true ; bnt even with the greatest poets 
plenary inspiration is rare. As a rule there are passages and lines 
where inspiration comes something short, and jneeds to be eked 
out by art. In such emergencies, therefore, Mr. Blunt fails : he 
leaves raw patches, clumsy lines, in verses which ought to be 
finished, or ought not to be at all—such as sonnets. And this must 
be said in spite of their undoubted breath of impulse, considered 
as a whole. 

Nevertheless, in the sonnet particularly, his fervour often 
carries him triumphantly through, and leaves a fine and finished 
work. Nor is he to be thought of as a mere natural singer. He 
has studied art, studied it to good purpose, though he is not always 
careful to exercise it. His sonnets, which compose the most im- 
portant portion of the book, and in which he shows histruest mastery, 
catch the Shakespearean movement with singular success, nor are 
they void of a passion which is not Shakespeare’s, for the admirable 
reason that it is Mr. Blunt’s. Something it has of Byron, but a 
sincere and intimate Byron. This is the general note ; but Mr. 
Blunt can sometimes be restrained and dignified after a fashion not 
unworthy of comparison with Wordsworth. We would instance 
the sonnet “To the Bedouin Arabs.”. He is personal in a way 
which is more than sincere; it might be called unflinching. 
Take as an example this strong and passionate sonnet :— 


“ What have I done? What gross impiety 
Prompted my hand thus against God and good? 
Was there not joy on earth enough for me, 

That I must scale the heaven where you stood, 
And with my sinful blood pollute your blood ? 
You were the type of wise sweet sanctity, 

Of that unearthly half of womanhood 

Which well redeems the rest. © Juliet, we 
Sinned in a temple, and our tears to-day 
Appeal in vain to Heaven, which dares not hear. 
God is not always mocked. And thus we pay 
Our uttermost debt unheeded, tear on tear, 
And scoff on scoff, and sin heaped up on sin, 
While there is justice on the earth to men.” 


That is Mr. Blunt in his most personal and private mood. 
But if you wish a specimen of the fine Shakespearean cadences 
which he can command, we would offer this majestic, moving 
sonnet :— 


“Lame, impotent conclusion to youth’s dreams, 
Vast as all heaven! See, what glory lies 
Entangled here in these base stratagems, 

What Virtue done to death! Oh glorious sighs, 
Sublime beseechings, high cajoleries, 

Fond wraths, brave raptures, all that sometime was 
Our daily bread of gods beneath the skies, 

How are ye ended, in what utter loss ! 

Time was, time is, and time is yet to come, 

Till even Time itself shall have its end. 

These were eternal—and behold, a tomb ! 

Come, let us laugh, and eat, and drink. God send 
What all the world must need one day as we, 
Speedy oblivion, rest for memory.” 


In his more extended poems Mr. Blunt’s touch is more fre- 
quently unsure ; he is given to inequality. Yet amongst these are 
things beautiful and things powerful. We would instance the sad 
and passionate lyric “In the Night.” Altogether, here is a poet 
real, personal, impassioned, who deserves a more extended reputa- 
tion than he has yet received ; and we trust this volume may be 
the means of giving it him. We refrain from entering, with Mr. 
Henley, upon the consideration of what may be his place in the 
eyes of posterity. Posterity will decide for itself, and will not 
accept mandate from us. Sufficient unto the day are the poets 
thereof. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 


“Marie Antoinette.” By Clara Tschudi. Translated from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope. London: Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 


“Ir I were not a queen, people would say that I look impudent, 
would they not?” In this, her reply to a compliment paid her, 
when she had been five years on the throne, by Madame Vigée le 
Brun, Marie Antoinette would appear to have epitomised her own 
character. Frank, vivacious, ignorant, and pretty at least to the 
extent that she could afford to laugh at her mother’s animadver- 
sions on her looks, she took her opportunity merely to invest this 
charming inheritance in the circumstance of rank. It paid her all 
the income she wanted. There was no question of divine right. 
Indeed, she was a child of earth, prominently of the type that 
quite naturally demands homage for its graceful earthy attributes. 
Perhaps she was never so much a republican as when she sought 
to convert the prerogatives of an exalted station to the uses of 
individual liberty ; never somuch a queen as when she had ceased 
to be one. No doubt, realising only towards the end the peril 
threatening her investment, she tried desperately to prop a falling 
house with sovereign specie, the value of which she herself had 
depreciated. Still, the woman remained paramount in her to the 
very last. “/’en appelle a toutes les meres ici présentes!” This, 
almost her final appeal against such a tyranny as she had never 
exercised in her days of unquestioned power, was to identify her 
for all time with the feminine republic of the emotions. Her 
womanhood—from those early years when Madame Campan first 
saw her, une jeunesse fort jolie, “dressed in white, with a plain 
straw hat and a little switch in her hand,” to that last Gorgonian 
scene when she stood before her judges “like a plucked fowl”— 
always took precedence of her rank. To this fact, no less than to 
the unparalleled pathos of her tragedy, is to be accounted the 
large number of memoirs of her written cr edited by female hands. 
These generally show virtues and faults quite characteristic. 
Their sympathy towards their subject is frankly partisan ; their 
glorification of her motives unclouded by any mist of scepti- 
cism. She was naughty, but charmingly so ; she made mistakes, 
but they were the lovable errors of an impulsive temperament. To 
these counsel, too, with their loyal womanly briefs, the King 
figures unfailingly as the first cause—the dull responsible author of 
all that ignominy that came to attach to his wife’sname. He was, 
in truth, no ladies’ man—no woman’s prince. He was fat and 
greedy, and patient only where he should have been bold ; and ke 
came to table with dirty hands. For the very qualities in him that 
one order of male intelligence might find admirable, they hold him 
up to ridicule, stab him with pitiless hairpins, and succeed some- 
times in making him caper absurdly as he dodges to escape the 
pricks. He was a “ fat, ill-mannered boy,” saidthe Du Barry. His 
diary—chiefly of eating and drinking—winds up the first month 
succeeding his marriage, says Fréken Tschudi, with a charac- 
teristic entry :—“I have had the stomach-ache.” And, indeed, 
one must admit the legitimacy of ridicule—anyhow from the point 
of view of Louis XV.’s Court—as applied to one who, on his 
wedding night, ate a vast supper, that he might “sleep well.” Yet 
he had some kingly qualities ; and, when all is said, we know that 
he died bravely. He was awkward and retiring. He never had 
the desire to stand in the mid-field of the “fierce light that beats 
upon a throne.” Who knows that, had he lived a bachelor, the 
whole Revolution might not have resolved itself into a good- 
humoured “ General-post” of place-seekers! It was the “Austrian,” 
without doubt, that was the little sharp leaven of grit in the unheal- 
ing national wound. 

Fréken Clara Tschudi shows, perhaps, an unusual impartiality 
in admitting us to the two points of view of her heroine. Marie 
Antoinette was loving and lovable: she “had a weakness for the 
friendship of pretty women.” But one could not always be pretty. 
The day would come when this habit, a little worn, was put away 
fora new one. The Queen is composed for us, indeed, in the 
right chords of sympathy—much pity for her inexperience, her 
enormous social difficulties, which took her in grip from the first ; 
much rebuke for her levity and determined illiterateness ; much 
approbation of her fine pride and of her womanliness. 

The book is an excellent example of selective condensatior. 
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It is avowedly no political history, save in so far as the background 
and accessories to the portrait are concerned. The woman was 
to be presented ; and she has been drawn dispassionately ang 
with a well-qualified humour. For the first time, perhaps, we are 
in the full position to balance evidence regarding this unhappy 
Queen. We have aspects other than the traditional of Madame 
de Lamballe, the rapacious ; of the Duke of Orleans, the patheti- 
cally misunderstood ; we can agree to a verdict acquitting Marie 
Antoinette of impurity, on the considered testimony of Cam ’ 
the eulogistic but reasonable ; of Lauzun, the filthy lap-dog ; of 
Soulavie, the malignant priest. This is all good ; and, for another 
good thing, the book is agreeably anecdotal. Among the lively 
stories is recorded a witty reply by Vestris, the dancer, to the 
Queen. “M. Vestris,” she had said, “you never danced so well 
as your son did this evening.” “That, your Majesty, is readily 
explained,” was the rejoinder. “7 never had a Vestris for my 
master.” 

There are faults in the work, of which one—a feminine inclina- 
tion to occasionally compose soliloguy—is highly reprehensible, 
Also, the scheme of evidence—a rosary of sorted facts—invests 
the reader with too much of the responsibility of judgment. The 
book would be the better for an index. 

As to the translation, it is good, very good, and not uniformly 
good. There are some renderings over-literal. On p. 47 we 
notice the blunting of what point a poor little jest about snuff- 
boxes should possess. It lies in the double meaning of chagrin, 


OUR HALF OF WEST AFRICA 


“British West Africa.” By Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
London : The Imperial Press, Limited. 125. 6d. 


WEST AFRICA is a huge oblong slice of the continent, with an 
average width from north to south of 600 miles, and a length from 
east to west of 1,800 miles. For northern boundary it has the 
Sahara, the Atlantic washes its western and southern coasts, and 
to the east it is fenced in by the German Cameroons and Lake 
Tchad. It is of this vast region of over one million square miles, 
inhabited by some sixty millions of souls—“ dwelling in bodies 
black as coals, and living, so to speak, in Satan’s livery ””—that 
Major Mockler-Ferryman here tells the story since 1446, when the 
first Europeans, Portuguese, cast anchor in the Gambia river in 
search of “ Prester John,” the mysterious ruler of a lost province of 
Christendom, who was to serve as guiding star to most of the 
explorers of the fifteenth century. But we get more than the 
story ; we get a conspectus, very well done, of the results—not all 
of them happy—achieved by five centuries of European activity, 
together with a statement of the problems to be solved and the 
difficulties to be overcome, sufficiently detailed to enable the reader 
to form his own forecast of the future of West Africa, and our share 
in it. The following table shows at a glance our stake there— 
shows, also, that more than half of West Africa, despite Downing 
Street aches, is still British :— 


Area in Coast- Exports. Imports. 
square miles. Popu'ation. _ line. 

Gambia ... ove ses 3,500 «4. 100,000 we 51 vee I15,Q8E «2. I10,324 
Sierra Leone ... see 30,000 ... 500,000 ... 220 ... 449,033 --- 494,688 
Gold Coast ove see 50,000 ... 2,000,000 «4. 350 «0. 792,1II ++. 7741009 
Lagos ... soe +++ 21,000 ... 3,000,000 985,595 «+. 815,814 
Niger Coast Protectorate 15,000 ... 1,000,000 - 400 / 843,333 «» 759975 
Royal Niger Company... 500,000 ...30,000,000 { [ « = 


N.B.—The Royal Niger Company, being a trading concern, does not dis- 
close its imports and exports, but that they are considerable is proved by the 
fact that in 1896 the net profits, all made from trade, amounted to £36,000,. 
after writing off £18,000 for depreciation and carrying £1,600 to reserve 
account, 


Six hundred thousand square miles out of a total of something 
over a million seems, and is, about as large a share as we are 
entitled to in West Africa. But the whole of it might have been 
ours ; and that it is not—that except the Negro Republic of Liberia 
(51,000 sq. miles) and the two smaller settlements belonging to 
Germany and Portugal, the rest is French—is due entirely to the 
cultivated blindness which characterised our Colonial administré- 
tion until the accession of Mr. Chamberlain to the Colonial Office. 
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Major Mockler-Ferryman does not himself draw a comparison, 
but he enables the reader to drawsa comparison for himself 
between Colonial Office rule and the blight which attends it and 
Chartered Company rule and the rapid movement of-the wheels 
of progress which it secures. With perhaps the single exception 
of Ceylon, the Crown Colonies have remained, decade after decade, 
«“yndeveloped estates,” and it has yet to be seen whether the 
author of that phrase will succeed in importing into their ad- 
ministration the energetic, enterprising spirit which is to be seen 
beneficently at work in Nigeria, Rhodesia, and North Borneo. 
Under Downing Street administration no official is permitted to 
move without lengthy formalities and the introduction into every 
matter, however small, of a dozen other officials who make no 
useful contribution to the particular task in hand ; and it is difficult 
to see how this problem isto be overcome. Where Chartered rule 
obtains direct responsibility with corresponding power is entrusted 
to the individual official, under the safeguard of prompt removal 
in case of failure. Giving all due weight to the objections urged 
by the opponents of Chartered Companies, there can be no ques- 
tion, in the light of achieved results, that for the frontier work of 
civilisation almost any master is better than Downing Street. 

Major Mockler-Ferryman has not only read widely about the 
country he writes of, but he has travelled widely through it ; and 
that he travels with an open eye and writes with a skilful pen the 
following passage, describing the country between the coast and 
Kumassi, may be cited in proof :—“ A dense primeval forest ex- 
tends almost the whole distance, its enormous trees festooned and 
matted together with creepers and climbing plants. The sun is 
shut out by the luxuriant foliage, and even at midday the light is 
dim ; no breeze can force its way through the branches ; a ghostly 
stillness reigns everywhere, broken only by the chattering of 
monkeys and the flutter of bright-plumaged birds ; while the moist 
stifling heat is at times almost insupportable. This vast woodland 
grows alike on plain, hill, and vale, and the country, in addition to 
the usual gradual rise from the seaboard towards the interior, has 
an abundance of low hills and shallow valleys. The villages are 
mostly situated on the hills, and narrow winding paths connect 
one with another; while in the valleys the streams flow through 
bogs and marshes overgrown with an almost impenetrable jungle 
of bamboo.” So it is almost everywhere from the Gambia to the 
Niger until you penetrate into the Sudan proper—the vast region 
lying between the Nile and the Niger which, until Denham and 
Clapperton in 1823-25 and Dr. Barth in 1849-55, was supposed to 
be irreclaimable desert, home of scant nomadic tribes permanently 
shut out from civilisation. We now know it for one of the most 
fertile and promising regions outside Europe, densely occupied by 
industrious and intelligent peoples organised into important 
Mohammedan States, needing only the eradication of the vice of 
slave-raiding to become enduring and progressive. Of such of 
these States as are now under the overlordship of the Royal Niger 
Company, Major Mockler-Ferryman gives an excellent account, 
bringing to a focus his own studies on the spot and a deal of care- 
fully digested information drawn from the scattered “ Memoirs ” 
and “Travels” of his predecessors. 

“British West Africa” is a capital book in every respect except 
paper, printing, and binding, and these are, as is too often the case 
with the Imperial Press, execrable. The front page map, too, is 
not up-to-date. 


THE SCHOOL ON THE HILL 


“Harrow School.” Edited by Edmund W. Howson, M.A., and 
George Townsend Warner, M.A. With an Introductory 
Note by the Earl Spencer, K.G. Illustrated by Herbert M. 
Marshall. London: Edward Arnold. 215. 


SUCH a volume as this must appeal in the first place, of course, 
to the “old boys” of the school ; but it would be a grave mistake 
to think that there is not much in it to interest the general reader. 
Every great school has its own system of education—in the fullest 
Sense of the word—and, though it is impossible that this can be 
conveyed fully by a book, yet without a doubt some idea of it can 
be gathered therefrom. And Harrow is a: school which through 
its unbroken tradition of over three centuries “on the hill” has a 
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very strongly marked individuality. The method employed in the 
volume is that the various sections of the subject-matter have been 
assigned to the writers best qualified to deal with them, the editors 
supplying four chapters. By this arrangement a certain diversity 
of opinion and a certain amount of repetition are of course un- 
avoidable. But, on the other hand, a much wider view of the 
whole is obtained. 

The subjects dealt with include the general history of the 
school down to the end of Dr. H. Montagu Butler’s rule, an ac- 
count of Harrow’s leading men—in two excellent chapters on 
“* Statesmen of Harrow School,” by Sir H. S. Cunningham, and on 
“ Harrow Men of Letters,” by Professor W. J. Courthope—and 
descriptions of the life, traditions, and pursuits of the school. 
Harrow cricket naturally comes in for a good share of attention, 
and the Right Hon. Walter Long contributes a chapter on “ The 
Eton and Harrow Match.” 

Among so much it would be hard to single out any one 
part of the book for special notice. But it is interesting, not 
merely for educationalists, to notice the points of difference 
between the old way of education and the modern. Mr. Howson 
says, rather sadly, that “to be a ‘scholar and gentleman’ is not 
now, as it once was, the hall-mark and aspiration of the best 
public-school men. We have kept, it is hoped, the gentleman, 
but we have lost, to a large extent, the scholar.” The old masters 
had very draconic ideas of the punishments required to maintain 
the scholarship. Witness, for instance, this tale of Mr. Henry 
Drury, a master at Harrow at the beginning of this century. 
Among other things he had a most wonderful memory. He 
knew all Virgil, Horace, and Lucan by heart. On one occasion 
a boy put three or four lines of Virgil into a copy of his verses. 
Old Harry began: “ Well, this is a good copy of verses, the best 
you have ever done. Did you do them all yourself?” ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
“Quite sure?” “Yes, sir.” “ What,a//?” “Yes, sir.” “Then,” 
said he, “ it is a very curious coincidence that you and Virgil have 
had the same thought, but mzos¢ unlucky for you that he thought of 
it first. Please write out an 4neid.” Gigantic impositions were 
the rule in those days. In a Harrow boy’s diary were found these 
entries :—“ Mr. H. Drury set me twenty chapters of St. Matthew 
to write out. . . . Dog (s#c) set me fifty pages of Greek grammar 
for not knowing something that was not in the lesson.” The 
education was almost purely classica!, and did not always favour- 
ably impress the pupils. Does not Mr. Augustus Hare say :—* § 
never learnt anything useful at Harrow, and had little chance of 
learning anything. Hours and hours were wasted daily on use!ess 
Latin verses with sickening monotony. A boy’s schocl education 
at this time, except in the highest forms, was hopelessly inane.” 
Perhaps, after all, so limited an ideal of scholarship is not much to 
be regretted. 

We must not omit to mention that the Earl of Crewe, 
“ youngest of Harrovian politicians,” has written a poetic prologue, 
addressed to “ Harrow.” The get-up of the volume is all that can 
be desired, and Mr. Marshall’s drawings and the portraits and 
photographs are an admirable feature. 


FROM THE PERSIAN 


“ Versions from Hafiz: An Essay in Persian Metre.” By Walter 
Leaf. London: Grant Richards. 5s. 


Mr. LEAF has surely attained to a remarkable degree of 
success—but in an impossible task. The English language stilt 
refuses to lend itself to such experiments in metre as are these. 
The translator says that “ for Hafiz, at least as much as for any 
poet, form is of the essence of his poetry.” To say this is prac- 
tically to admit that we must read Hafiz in the Persian if we are to 
understand him fully. We cannot see how a (necessarily) faulty 
copy of the poet’s form is better than a good literal prose transla- 
tion. It would be unjust to Mr. Leaf to quote any of his versions 
in order to find fault with them. Moreover, he frankly admits the 
difficulties of his task, and would disarm any hostile criticism by 
his modest admission of the points where he cannot but fail. In 
any case one could not help being glad that Mr. Leaf has made 
his brave attempt, were it alone for his interesting introduction and 
only too brief notes. 












THE HEART OF DIXIE 


“Folks from Dixie.” By Paul Laurence Dunbar. London: 
James Bowden. 35. 6d. 


“BEHOLD the Helen of the heart!” said Byron when he saw 
Canova’s statue of the heroine of Troy. And on making acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Dunbar’s Dixie “folks,” one feels inclined to say 
“the negro of the heart”! “ Heart” sums up the whole question. 
The revelation is not the intellectual ‘or spiritual one we might 
expect after Mr. Howells’s well-known exposition of the capacities 
and possibilities of the young negro author—we suppose we 
are called upon to mention, in passing, that Mr. Dunbar 
was an Ohio lift-boy “discovered” by Mr. Howells. At any rate, 
for the last year or two we have been interested in the suggested 
possibility of a great negro voice arising in literature. The 
influence of a negro strain in a /it/érateur of the white race 
we know already, or at least we can imagine, from the eminent 
example of Dumas. All negro is, of course, another matter, and 
the literary negro creating great types of negro—or white— 
character, or unfolding unconsidered intellectual phases and sub- 
tleties of the racial nature, we must still await. Mr. Dunbar is 
so far satisfied with presenting simple types and feelings. His 
art is easy, artless, and sure. In no wise self-conscious, and 
apparently with no critical white audience in his mind’s eye, he 
tell of the loves, the religious revivals, the glorious ’possum feasts 
of his own people, much as he might talk reminiscently of them 
all to an understanding circle down in “ Dixie” itself. Indeed all 
these things are near Mr. Dunbar’s heart~—one more than 
suspects him of a passion for fat white ‘possum himself. There is 
a grateful mellow roll, an obvious quickening of the wits when he 
comes to tell of the joys of those feasts—and then, one thinks, a 
little half-guilty start, as if he feared his enthusiasm had been too 
pronounced, and his heart betrayed—like that character of his 
own who on Christmas Eve was given four fat possums to prepare 
for the Church festival next day, who brought forth ove in 
splendid style at the eagerly awaited hour for the hungry multi- 
tude, and confessed with bated breath and whispering humbleness 
there was nomore ’possum. But there was ’possum grease on his 
lips ! 

Negro preachers, with their homely fervour and illustration ; 
the quaint abandon of their religious revivals ; mission-house 
enthusiasms, hopes, and jealousies—these are told with simple 
faith, as they are visualised by the (artistically) unsophisticated eye 
that seeks no complex effects. And, difference of dialect apart, 
the majority of those scenes are not greatly different from things 
which the stress and simple inspiration of some of our own 
“revivals” have produced. Homely Methodists in remote dis- 
tricts have voiced hopes and talked in a strain that would at once 
be understanded of Dixie. We know the true story of the big 
countrywoman who announced she had “ got religion.” Another 
fish for the Lord’s net—and, brethren, ain’t it a whopper !” was 
the delighted exclamation of the preacher. Even such is often 
the spirit of “ Dixie,” and, quaint though it be, it springs from a 
well of enthusiasm, and even reverence. The moral of Mr. 
Dunbar’s book is that at basis, and under more or less primitive 
conditions, there is no radical difference between the white and 
the black. The black man, it seems, is getting modernised—often 
in a rather sorry and bedraggled way—like other people ; but the 
salient trends remain, in love and theology most of all. And 
though the belle has moods when she is as silly as a fashion-plate, 
the gnarled, thoughtful, kindly-souled old woman is here, as else- 
where, one who is as the salt of the earth. And that is really all 
that remains to be said, except that Mr. Dunbar is the happy 
possessor of that simplicity and freshness which are amongst the 
surest safeguards against cheapness. 


A RATTLING ROMANCE 
“ToArms!” By Andrew Balfour. London: Methuen & Co. 6s. 


Mr. ANDREW BALFOUR, who attracted some attention last year 
by the publication of a very promising romance called “ By Stroke 
of Sword,” has certainly “gone one better” in the admirable and 
exciting novel now before us. “To Arms !” is, indeed, so spirited 
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and entertaining a piece of work that we look to see its author 
before next season enrolled among the Hopes, the Weymans, and 
the Crocketts, with literary agents knocking at his door, and (in 
the words of the satirist) “valuable serial rights in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene.” For these prospects we are disposed to 
condole with him—great are the penalties of popularity ; but for 
the complete success of “ To Arms!” we have nothing to offerhim 
but cordial and sincere admiration. It is as well knit and ingenious 
a romance as we have read for years; and, even if the hyper- 
critical might object that the literary style is a little too con. 
scientiously and laboriously archaic, no one is likely to dispute that 
the tale is as rich in character as inincident. The story treads the 
edge of history : its principal events are laid in Scotland in 1715, 
and the Earl of Mar with other notable personages plays a minor 
role in the development of the plot. The main interest, however, 
is centred in a young medical man who, having snatched a body 
from the grave in the cause of science, is involved by his act in 
matters of the highest political import. Clash of swords in the 
open and whispers of love in the boudoir follow one another apace, 
and through full 350 pages the interest is sustained at the keenest 
degree of tension. But, as we have hinted, Mr. Balfour is no mere 
contriver of events ; he can conceive and portray characters both 
heroic and quaint. His book is full of life, and the types are 
happily diversified and contrasted. There is a queer old fellow 
with a weakness for alliteration, who might have come out of 
Dickens, and the heroine is deliciously unconventional. In short, 
we recommend the book unconditionally to every lover of good, 
manly adventure. We only wish the publishers had treated it a 
little more liberally. The pictures with which it is “decorated” 
are altogether unworthy of their setting. 


OTHER FICTION 


“The Terror. A Romance of the French Fevolution.” By Félix 
Gras. Translated from the Provencal by Catharine A. 
Janvier. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


EvuGENE SUE remarks in his most famous novel that “on éprouve 
une volupté atroce & raconter une horrible douleur.” What is 
true in the active is also true in the passive ; there is an atrocious 
delight in listening toa taleof woe. Now “The Terror,” of which 
an able translation lies before us, is so generous in affording this 
delight, that we were ashamed to find ourselves disappointed that 
some mysterious barrels mentioned in the story merely contained 
church valuables instead of some unspeakable trophy of Republican 
rage. Trumpery as our emotion may appear, upon it rests the 
whole question of the morale of the dreadful, whether it be ata 
penny or at six shillings or priceless, whether it be the agony of 
martyrdom or natural disease. Leaving the moral question, from 
whose discussion space prohibits us, it must be admitted that it is 
artistically right that a romance of the French Revolution should 
be terrible, and it is due to M. Gras to say that he does not 
punish a morbid appetite with flavours that cannot be forgotten. 
There is no wilful indecency of horror in his book, yet is there no 
timid evasion of the dreadful local colour appropriate to the theme 
he has selected. The fault of his book is that, regarded as a 
story, it is a cunning melodrama uninspired by the authentic 
tragedy of that new birth—the France of Liberty and liberticide. 
True, we have a realistic picture of Marat “ill of Revolution 
Fever” and that “other malady” which Carlyle’s History “had 
rather not name”; true, we havea vivid and almost savage 
account of Louis Capet’s great bow to the nation; but the main 
ways of the story are trodden by three wretches of a very 
mechanical type. The absurd confidence of the most brutish of 
the trio in Calisto, the more double-faced of his companions, anda 
coincidence equally unnecessary and artificial, will be naturally 
regarded by the unsuspicious reader as signs that the author 1s 
working on the old lines, and that a grand rout awaits the evil 
forces of the book. He will therefore be chagrined to find Calisto, 
full of iniquitous schemes, still stalking the board when the last 
page is reached. A stereotyped viilain ought always to disappear : 
he is not bound by the law of life and art. 

The heroine fluctuates too much between childhood and 
womanhood to be quite satisfactory. 
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M. Gras must be praised for the admirable way in which he 
preserves the Republican sentiment, the hostility to rank, in his 
aristocratic heroine’s self-constituted guardians. Without sepa- 
rating them by impossible delicacies of nerve and intuition from 
the unlettered class to which they belong, he has made them 
lovable in their loyalty to their charge. There isa very mirth-pro- 
voking character in the person of their son, a little glutton devoted 
to the gallipots. We cannot remember to have read an announce- 
ment at once so startling and so exquisitely trivial as the following, 
which proceeds from his lips :— 

“ Monsieur Calisto, who gave me sugar-plums, is killing Joy 
who gave me jam.” 


‘Dicky Monteith.” By Tom Gallon. London: Hutchinson & 
Co. 65. 


By the production of two novels each excellent in its way, 
though that way may not have been very ambitious or very original, 
Mr. Tom Gallon has proved that he can be safely counted upon 
for pleasant, healthy modern romance of the domestic order. But 
he is, in addition, so obviously capable of higher things, that one 
rather resents the appearance of a third story just equally clever, 
equally agreeable, equally facile in execution—and nomore. There 
are even some points in which “ Dicky Monteith” falls noticeably 
below the level of its predecessors; for example, the chapter 
describing the death of Sally Flinders and the boy Gilbert Colling- 
wood, a bit of nauseous sham sentiment, of which we are convinced 
that Mr. Tom Gallon must himself, on reflection, be very much 
ashamed. However, the rest of the book is happily not conceived 
or written in this spirit ; and only the most captious and exacting 
of readers will refuse to be moved by the pathetic figure of poor 
weak, lovable, ne’er-do-well Dicky Monteith, and to sympathise 
with him in his troubles, albeit these are, from first to last, all of 
his own creating. 

Left guardian to a young half-brother, he has lost the boy’s 
whole fortune by improvident speculation, and lacks courage, 
when his ward comes of age, to tell him the truth. An attempt to 
keep up a show of prosperity succeeds for a few weeks, by the end 
of which time Monteith is involved in a hopeless tangle of deceit 
and debt, with tragedy for himself and all parties concerned as 
the only natural solution. But this the author’s cheery optimism 
will not allow ; so the Gordian knot has to be cut, and a way found 
for Monteith to achieve his redemption and ultimate happiness. 

The book is charmingly written, with humour and some real 
pathos and much admirable characterisation, the chief figure 
being, despite its startling and insistent resemblance to that of 
Monteith’s namesake and twin-brother-reprobate, Dick Phenyl, a 
really fine study. Only, somehow, we looked for something much 
better from Mr. Tom Gallon. 


“The Queen’s Serf.” By Elsa d’Esterre Keeling. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


We very much doubt whether, even at the barbarous beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the English law would have condemned 
aman to death for murder while the corpse of his supposed victim 
remained undiscovered. This conceded, Miss d’Esterre Keeling’s 
quaint and original story of the days of Queen Anne is almost 
entirely admirable. Founded, as the author tells us, if not upon 
fact, at any rate on a legend passing locally for true, it describes 
the experiences of a certain Ambrose Gwinett, a young Kentish- 
man. He has little in common with the conventional hero of 
historical fiction, being, indeed, not heroic at all, save at the one 
great crisis of his life, when his superhuman courage comes to 
him without his own volition or consciousness. Being accused 
of murder, and unable to prove his innocence, he is hanged, 
and then, according to the savage custom of the times, 
cut down, put in chains, and hanged over again. All 
of which, by a miracle, he actually survives. What further 
Strange adventures he encounters, and how, in the end, 
he is enabled to clear not only his own name but that 
of his brother-in-law, also unjustly charged with crime, it is well 
Worth the reader’s while to find out for himself. Enough that the 
author has pieced together a most ingenious sequence of stirring 
Incidents, has interwoven with them two exceptionally pretty love- 
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stories, and has set as background to the whole a picture of the 
speech, manners, and character of the period that might well make 
more celebrated romancers blush for their slovenly handiwork. It 
may be that this virtue of accuracy is in one sense a loss to the 
book, which shows, at times, something of pedantry and over-pre- 
ciseness in its manner, and makes us miss the romantic element, the 
larger atmosphere that one has come, perhaps not very reasonably, 
to look for in novels dealing with any other than our own prosaic 
age. But the defect is amply compensated for by the added histo- 
rical interest and by a certain delicate realism which are the 
result of Miss d’Esterre Keeling’s method. 

The story contains some capital character-studies, notably 
Sawyer, the taciturn sailor, hard and sullen in his relations with 
his suspicious neighbours, but always very tender and affectionate 
towards the wife who believes him innocent; and the kindly 
attorney, Mr. Roberts. The scene between the latter and his old 
sweetheart’s baby daughter is delightful. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


IT might be suggested, and not altogether facetiously, that in 
an important literary country like this there should be a minor 
Secretary of State told off to look after the requirements and 
limitations of literature on the structural side—or some one with 
at least the powers and privileges of an ordinary factory inspector 
or similar potentate. One of his duties would be to insist that 
sundry books written by Germans in English, or translated into 
English, should be cut down to at least one-fifth of their usual 
size. Under such an order of things the three bulky volumes by 
Dr. Moritz Busch— Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his 
History”—would have been easily and happily compressed into 
one. Some of the “secrets” chronicled by Dr. Busch are like 
those that are dear to tedious ladies at suburban tea-tables—they 
are trivial, and, strictly speaking, they are not secrets at all. In 
wading through them for the essential matter of the book the 
health of reviewers must suffer appreciably, and reviewers should 
not be exposed to unnecessary doctors’ bills any more than other 
members of the community. Dr. Busch recalls a comment of 
Bismarck’s on the poem in which the Weimar sage said that 
blessed is he who retires without hatred from the world, and 
enjoys his retreat in communion with a single friend. ‘“ What !” 
said the Iron Chancellor. ‘ Without hatred? What a tailor’s 
soul he must have!” A tailor’s soul has its uses. It is likely to 
give its possessor some sense of fitness and proportion. It would 
have greatly helped Dr. Busch. 


English publishers, notwithstanding persistent inquiries, are 
still very much in the dark as to the Bismarck autobiography. 
Several firms have made approaches for the English rights, and 
in each case the reply has been in effect, “It is impossible, at 
present, to speak’ definitely on the matter.” There is no need to 
mention the source from which these replies have come—it is 
sufficiently authoritative. If they mean anything, it is that the 
book is not to be published yet ; and indeed there is doubt as to 
whether the Kaiser will permit its publication in Germany if it 
deals as faithfully with himself as is generally supposed. Should 
the book have to be sub-edited for Germany, might it not still 
appear in English exactly as Bismarck left it? Whocould prevent 
that? These points represent the gossip which is circulating 
among English publishers as to the work. By-and-bye we shall, 
no doubt, get something more definite. 


Mr. A. E. Housman should now come into his own. Very few 
critics, comparatively speaking, took notice of his lyrics, “A 
Shropshire Lad,” when the book was first issued in 1896. It has 
steadily gathered friends, however, and now, when it is republished 
by Mr. Grant Richards, there are signs that a welcoming little 
world awaits it. It is rather disturbing to think that a little work 
of such pensive charm, of feeling now wistful and now manly, and 
of simple yet rare artistry, should obtain recognition by such 
slow stages. It is a sign, perhaps, of how spoiled and disturbed 
the taste of the generation has grown in the main. Mr. Housman’s 
work is reminiscent of a day when poetry was a much more artless 
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and spontaneous art than we know it. That “A Shropshire Lad” 
came into being so simply and naturally as its smooth and tender 
flow suggests is, of course, a doubtful matter: it may have taken 
laborious art, indeed, to achieve thisease and grace. Or it may 
not. Genius, we have eminent authority for believing, always 
retains more or less of the spirit of the child. 


M. de Rougemont is undoubtedly one of the men of the week. 
He has loomed large in the eyes of critics, cynics, and advertise- 
ment managers. He has vindicated anew the business spirit of 
Sir George Newnes, and he has done something towards enlarging 
the horizon of our old friend the human-natural man in the street. 
The mention of his great-toe and his turtle was either a piece of 
supreme luck or a positive stroke of genius—for the world is still 
very much of a child in some things, and with a frankly juvenile 
delight does its imagination envisage such things, and the scenes 
of which they are part. With the controversy that has arisen on 
matters of detail we have nothing for the moment todo. It is 
essentially a question for suspension of judgment. But it may be 
pointed out that to describe M. de Rougemont as a second Robin- 
son Crusoe is, so far,a manifest absurdity to any mind that realises 
the literary significance of Defoe’s masterpiece. Supposing the 
de Rougemont adventures are in every particular what they are 
said to be, they are still—adventures. In their telling as yet there 
is nothing of the style and characterisation which have kept, and 
must keep, “ Robinson Crusoe” amongst the ever-green volumes 
in the English language. 


Mr. Herbert Morrah, author of “ The Faithful City,” published 
by Messrs. Methuen last year, has recently completed a new novel, 
which will appear in October. The title of the work is “The 
Optimist,” and the publishers are Messrs. Pearson. 


The Daily Telegraph's contribution to the literature of Irish 
bulls has been the work of an Irish journalist not unknown in con- 
nection with the House of Commons: Many of them have, of 
course, suggested a long stay in scrap-book pastures, and some 
have been at the fair before, as it were. It has been a little un- 
kind to disturb the Sfec/ators monopoly. The average Irish 
“bull,” indeed, apart altogether from the hideous unhappiness of 
the dialect, is a poor creature. Certain ones were not originally 
unconscious—the Celt likes to play such tricks deliberately ; and 
as he plays them his face, like Carlyle’s when uttering some of the 
caustic dicta that Mr. Froude took seriously, shows his sense of 
the waggish side of the situation. The difference, too, in the 
genius of the Irish and English languages leads obviously to 
“bulls” on the part of those who think in one and speak in the 
other. A Frenchman stumbling through English, or an English- 
man through French, is, at times, no whit more fortunate. Occa- 
sionally an Irish “bull” is a really laughter-moving piece of art ; 
for instance, the famous Parnell Commission one: “ Better be a 
coward for five minutes than be dead all the rest of your life.” 


We cannot know too much of Arthurian romance and of the 
materials from which Malory wrought his immortal “ Morte 
d’Arthur.” Mr. Nutt, who through good and ill has persevered 
with folk-lore and legendary publications of necessity beyond the 
track of the “ popular” reader, means to give us shortly in “ Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight” an abridgment in prose from the 
Middle-English alliterative poem. The poem is recognised as the 
masterpiece of English pre-Chaucerian poetry, and one of the 
greatest of the Arthurian romances. In the introduction the 
editor, Jessie L. Weston, deals briefly with the relations between 
the English romance and certain old [rish heroic legends. In the 
“Cuchullin Saga” Mr. Nutt will also give us translations and 
summaries of leading old Irish heroic romances. The work is 
edited by Miss Eleanor Hull, who is the assistant secretary of the 
Irish Literary Society. 


People who take an interest in literature, as one of the first of 
the arts, will welcome the re-issue of a work into which George 
Henry Lewes put much careful effort. This is his “ Principles of 
Success in Literature,” a volume that will next week be added to 
the Scott Library. It is distinguished by the sincerity and 
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suggestiveness that were so marked a characteristic of Lewes’s 
writings. He discusses with keen analytic skill the qualities that 
go to the making of. literary style, and so the aspiring penman is 
able to declare “ Here I have practical guidance.” But the essay 
is, in an equal degree, for those.who merely read, and all round it 
is stimulating. Several editions of the “ Principles of Success” 
have appeared in America, where, indeed, the work is much 
regarded. In the coming re-issue there will be included Lewes’s 
admirable essay on “ The Inner Life of Art.” 


The various “fables” that appeared week by week in the 
Academy over the signature “T. W. H. C.” have been collected, 
and will shortly appear in a small volume entitled “ Literary 
Parables.” “T. W. H. C.” has added a good many other pieces 
to this nucleus, and we shall not be surprised if his volume arouses 
a certain amount of comment, the author being a literary humourist 
with an exhaustive knowledge of the inner workings of his trade, 
The Unicorn Press are publishing “ Literary Parables” some time 
this month. 


Notwithstanding our recent sultry weather, we are steadily 
creeping towards Christmas, when fairy tales and the like will 
monopolise half the bookseller’s counter. Mr. Andrew Lang has’ 
his usual Christmas volume safely in the hands of the printer. 
Who makes, through the pages of his books, more friends, old 
and young, than Mr. Lang? He delights all his readers. This 
time he has gone to the “ Arabian Nights” for the contents of his 
Christmas book. He has picked out the best tales, editing them 
also in a measure, and with pictures they will brighten many a: 
fireside. Then Mr. Joseph Jacobs has been revising his collection 
of English fairy tales for a third edition. His notes and parallels 
are for grown folks, and are absent from the children’s edition. 
The literary carnival prepared for Christmas gets more attractive 
every year, and it is all admirable. No gift for the first form of 
the nursery is more in place at Christmas now than a pretty book. 
Please note. 


It was remarked in THE OUTLOOK last week that Aberdeen 
was not always proud of Byron’s connection with the city. So far 
as certain Aberdonians are concerned, the observation, it would 
appear, might have been in the present tense. Byron was not 
nearly good enough for Aberdeen; and some of its virtuous 
citizens are horrified at the idea of having a permanent memorial 
of the poet in the form of astatue. An Aberdeenshire Laird 
prophesies that the time will come when Aberdeen will be ashamed 
of the present “ Byron agitation.” He sums up the poet’s sins 
and shortcomings in the declaration that “the man who could 
write such a book as‘ Don Juan’ is fit for anything.” This, of 
course, might be taken as complimentary, but it is not intended 
so to be. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“FEUDAL and Modern Japan,” by Arthur May Knapp, who in- 
troduces his book to us thusly :— Since her war with China 
brought Japan into such prominence . . . more than enough has 
been written in the way of describing the features of the land and 
the characteristics of the people. The unique facts have been 
amply exploited. Not so the factors. ... An endeavour to sup- 
ply in some measure this lack was the main motive for the writing 
of these volumes.” We congratulate the author not only on 
the success with which his task has been performed, but also upon 
securing a publisher who has presented him in so choice a format. 
(Duckworth. 2 vols. Pp. 226 and 226. 8s.) 

“ A History of Rugby School,” by I”. H. D. Rouse, is, we be- 
lieve, the initial volume of a “ Public School Series.” Mr. Rouse 
has done his work thoroughly and affectionately. All Rugbeians, 
old and young, should secure this volume, which, by the way, 15 
really illustrated. Miss Helen James is responsible for many of 
the drawings. (Duckworth. Pp. 420. 5s.) 

“R, Louis Stevenson,” by Margaret Moyes Black, is certainly 


one of the most charming biographies we have ever come across: 
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The writer has style, sympathy, distinction, and understanding. 
We were loth to put the book aside. Its one fault is that it is too 
short. (Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. Pp. 159. 15. 6a.) 

“ The Greco-Turkish War of 1897,” from official sources by a 
German Staff Officer, translated by Frederica Bolton, is a book 
that will attract the “Service” man. Full details as to the 
organisation of the Turkish fighting machine are given, together 
with much valuable information as to the Turkish leaders. We 
are also made familiar with the Greek forces and the conduct of 
their war administration. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 289. 5s.) 

“Introduction to the Study of History,” by C#. VY. Langlois 
and Ch. Seignobos. Translated by G. G. Berry, with a preface by 
F. York Powell, who remarks in his excellently worded address to 
the reader that his authors “write for those ‘who propose to deal 
with documents [especially written documents] with a view to 
preparing or accomplishing historic work in a scientific way.’ They 
have the temerity to view history asa scientific pursuit.” “ Ethic 
on its didactic side is outside the historian’s business altogether,” 
says Professor York Powell. (Duckworth. Pp. 346. 7s. 6d.) 

“The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield,” by Edward Robins, is 
evidently the work of a gentleman steeped in his period and 
subject. The book gives us a pleasing glimpse of those London 
plays and players who were discussed by Steele and Addison in 
the old Spectator. (Wm. Heinemann. Pp. 277. 125.6d) . 


Essays 


“The Standard of Life,” by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, the 
author of “ Rich and Poor.” Such economic and social problems 
as “The Burden of Small Debts,” “The Lines of Industrial 
Conflict,” “The Education of Women,” have occupied Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s pen. The author is logical and clear in her state- 
ments and deductions. She would leave most of us halting in a 
debate. (Macmillan. Pp. 219. 35. 6d.) 

“ Reflections of a Russian Statesman,” by A. P. Podyedonostseff, 

translated from the Russian by Rodert Crozier Long, with a 
Preface by Olga Novikof. “Mr. Kinglake, the author of the 
‘Crimean War’... wrote to me suggesting that I should make 
a study of the Decay of Parliament,” says “O.K.,” in her preface. 
“That difficult duty,” she adds, “was undertaken bya Russian 
who possesses all the scientific qualifications for such an examina- 
tion.” The result is the book before us. It has already been 
translated into German, French, and Italian. (Grant Richards. 
Pp. 271. 6s.) 
} “The Philosophy of Government,” by George W. Walthew, 
is described by its author as “a treatise on the fundamental 
characteristics of man as exhibited in his relations to the State, and 
the ultimate form of civil government certain to result therefrom.” 
The subject is scientifically handled, and “first causes” have been 
thoroughly studied. (Putnam. Pp. 207. 53.) 

“Glimpses of England,” by Moses Coit Tyler, who lived and 
had his being amongst us some years back. These essays of his 
all make good reading. His subjects range from “American 
Reputations in England” to “A Sunday in Wales.” “ London,” 
“Mazzini,” “Mr. Spurgeon,” “Mr. Gladstone in Defeat,” are 
among his subjects. Mr. Tyler belongs to the sixties, but then 
what good modern essayist does not? (Putnam. Pp. 306. 55.) 


Theology 


. Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,” by Rev. 7. K. Cheyne, 
contains a series of lectures, themselves part of a series on the 
History of Religions delivered under the auspices of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. (Putnam. 
Pp. 270. 6s.) 

Spiritualism 

“The Unconscious Mind,” by Alfred 7. Schofeld, who, in a 
Promising introduction, observes that “ men’s ears are now open 
to hear and their hearts to believe Spirit truths, especially when 
they are supported, as they now are, from the other side by the 
best physiologists. The psychological moment has, we trust, 
arrived for establishing the Unconscious on a firm and lasting 
basis.” Mr. Schofield certainly establishes the unconscious- 
humorous on said basis. Meanwhile we eagerly await our re- 
viewer's report. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 436. 75. 6d.) 
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Omar Khayyam 


“Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm,” edited by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. This is “the multi-variorum edition, in accordance with 
the text of Edward Fitzgerald’s version.” It is luxuriously and 
tastefully bound, and the illustrations are beautifully reproduced. 
Those by Gilbert James are masterly ; those by E. H. Garrett 
are uneven. The work is exhaustive ; everything that European 
or American has had to do with Omar is thoughtfully recorded. 
A work to steal is this. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. ; London : 
Macmillan. 2 vols. Pp. 655. 245.) 


Fiction 


“ From the East unto the West,” by Jane Barlow, contains an 
assortment of Irish stories. The characters are alive, their dia- 
logue is natural and finely selected, the workmanship excellent. 
There is “ Celtic glamour” and Irish mother-wit in the book. It 
should be read. (Methuen. Pp. 342. 6s.) 

“ A Social Highwayman,” by &. P. Train, contains also “A 
Professional Beauty,” but that is another story. They are both 
on a level, chockful of American sensation and /e high life. One 
of the leading characters is “ Lord Denbigh.” We wonder whether 
the reference is to the present earl or to his predecessor. These 
Americans should really be more careful. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 352. 
38. 62.) 

“Belle,” by the author of “ Laddie, &c.,” belongs to the 
domesticated order of fiction. ‘They Two,” “ Happiness,” “ The 
Wedding Day,” “ Forsaken,” “Coming Right,” form a sequence 
of chapter headings that should inform the initiated. The illus- 
trations are uninspired, to put it mildly. (W. & R. Chambers. 
Pp. 296. 35. 6d.) 

“Mermy,” by Jfrs. Molesworth, is another Mrs. Molesworth, 
and-therefore of peculiar interest to young people and the people 
of young people. The illustrations are nice. Lewis Baumer drew 
them. (W.& R. Chambers. Pp. 248. 35. 6d.) 

“An Enemy to the King,” by 2. WV. Stephens. “From the 
recently discovered memoirs of the Sieur de la Tournoise.” “So 
this was the beginning of the revenge of the Duke of Guise upon 
a poor gentleman for having eluded him ; thus he demonstrated 
that a follower of his might not be slain with impunity” is a sen- 
tence. Weyman and water, evidently. (Methuen. . Pp. 459. 6s.) 

“Hero and Heroine,” by Ascolt R. Hope, sub-title, “the story 
of a first year at school.” Pleasant, very pleasant, and the right 
note. The word “heroine” is used in the platonic sense. The 
boys are the real article, and there is “no beastly lovemaking,” as 
Jones minor is wont to remark. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 352. 55.) 


Miscellaneous 


“ Fashion in Paris: the various phases of Feminine Taste and 
sthetics from 1797 to 1897,” by Octave Uzanne. Translated 
from the French by Lady Mary Loyd, with 100 hand-coloured 
plates and 250 illustrations by Francois Courboin. Costs 36s. It 
is worth it. (Heinemann. Pp. 180. 36s.) 

“ A Daily Message for Christian Endeavourers,” is compiled by 
Mrs. Francis E. Clark and edited by her husband. For frontis- 
piece it has a photograph of Thorwaldsen’s “ Christ.” The book 
is a birthday-book with substantial and thoughtful quotations on 
every page. (Jas. Bowden. Pp. 365. 25. 6d.) 

“ Wells: The Cathedral and See,” is another volume of Bell’s 
Cathedral Series. The Rev. Percy Dearmer, the author, has 
evidently spared no pains in its making. (George Bell & Sons, 
Pp. 158. 15. 6d.), 


New Editions and Reprints 


“ Forty-one Years in India: from Subaltern to Commander-in- 
Chief,” by Field Marshal Lord Roberts of Candahar, is a one- 
volume edition of this popular memoir. (Macmillan. Pp. 6o1. 10s.) 

“Corleone,” by /. Marion Crawford. We were glad to meet 
it again. It is one of its author's best. (Macmillan. Pp. 430. 65.) 





RARE CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE WAY BOOKS and 
PRINTS. Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 

E. GROSE, Ye olde webbe of IWesminster, 16 Princess Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER SEAS 
TOMMY ATKINS IN INDIA—II 


3RD BATTALION RIFLE BRIGADE, 


Solon, Fndia, March 23, 1898. 
DEAR ——,—Just a few lines to tell you that I am all right, and I 
hope you are the same. We started from Umballa on the 20th 
and arrived at this miserable place on the 22nd. 

I will give you a brief idea of travelling in a train in India. 
First of all I was on picquet leaving Umballa. We got to the 
station at quarter to eight P.M., and did not start till nine A.M., so 
we had to patrol the station till the train started. That choked 
me off. The sergeant-major started growling at us because we 
could not keep the coolies off the platform ; no sooner were we at 
one end of the station than they were up to the train on the other 
side. We started to do thirty miles in the train to Kalka, and we 
got there at three in the morning, so you can guess how swift they 
go. Wecan get out and have a sleep, and then catch it up. 
Anyway, I will go back to getting out at Kalka station. The 
picquet was told off to go with the camels and bullock carts. I 
was first to be told off to go as ammunition escort, with 7 camels 
and 35 boxes in my charge. We had a pint of tea at the station 
and a sandwich before we started. Twenty-nine miles’ march 
up-hill in two days wants doing. We are 5,236 feet above the 
level of the sea, and we can see Simla from our house. We are 
only up here for the summer ; they never keep a draft of men on 
the plains during the first year out here. I am still a teetotaler, 
and am going to remain one. A pint of tea at supper is better 
than all the beer, as it is not good out here. I am going to start 
next month saving. I can do on two rupees a week, and save four 
each week. 

Solon, Later. 

DEAR ——,—Just a few lines to tell you that I have been in 
hospital with ague and fever. I ought to have written before to 
thank you for the papers ; I read every word in them. There is 
not a regiment within eighteen miles of where we are stationed, 
The doctors are talking about sending the battalion home next 
trooping season, but I don’t intend to go. I shall put in a transfer 
to the East Surrey Regiment or the Argyle and Sutherland High- 
landers, as that is a nice regiment. I don’t intend coming home 
yet, as I am better off here than in civil life. I used to go to 
work ; but now we live like lords. I have got three gardens up 
here on the hill. One is filled with beans and one with peas, and 
the third has all sorts in it—three pumpkins, two marrows, carrots, 
onions, lettuce, cabbage, and spinach. I shall be able to gather 
some peas and beans for dinner next week, and have some lettuce 
and onions for tea. There is plenty of fruit on the trees, but it is 
not ripe yet; almonds, figs, walnuts, pomegranates, cocoanuts, 
jelabys, apples, and all sorts are al] round the bungalow. 


Solon, July 14, 1898 

DEAR ——,—Just a few lines to tell you that I am about the 
same. I never know when I! am going to get the fever, as the 
weather is sochangeable. It rains one day and scorches the next. 
About the good-conduct badges, I have got one and cannot get the 
other before I have had six years’ service, as a soldier only gets 
five badges—one in two years, two in six years, three in twelve 
years, four in sixteen, five with twenty-one years—so you see I have 
got my one and the guns and am satisfied. 

The rain has washed up everything in our gardens, and I do 
not intend putting any more seeds in. One of our chaps had the 
best bed of tomatoes I or you ever saw, but they got washed up 
first of all. If you would like a shawl I will send you one as soon 
as we go to Umballa again. We pay about two rupees for a good 
one there; up here we would have to pay about fifteen rupees. 
There are eighty men to go to Umballa on the twenty-fourth of 
this month to relieve the sick men on the plains, and it is hot 
down there. They do their parade at 3.45 in the morning, 
and they only have one hour after eight o'clock. They are not 
allowed out of the bungalows till seven at night, and then every- 
one goes out for a walk about a mile and a half, and reports him- 
self to the orderly sergeant. 
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I expect you know that the women work as hard as the mey 
They carry stones and make mortar, and carry timber about just 
the same as the men. The only people who trouble us in our 
regiment are the bobergies (cooks) and methers (sweepers), 
When we make a dinner of our own make he sends up the meat 
about a quarter of a pound short, and instead of one pound eight 
ounces of potatoes and onions we get about one pound, so he does 
us over. The mether comes round to sweep up under our beds 
and clear up the bungalow. He starts when we are dressing for 
guard, and he gets more boots than half-pence. The only thing 
he looks for is the bread we have left. : 

So that is all I have to say at present. Good bye and God 
bless you. From your old schoolboy, T. M. 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


AT a time when all Europe is plunged in sympathetic gloom by 
the terrible calamity that has overtaken the Emperor of Austria 
and his subjects, it seems almost heartless to discuss any matter 
sartorial except such as relates to mourning apparel. The mourn. 
ing order is restricted to Court wear, and we lesser mortals may 
be grateful at our exemption from it ; but our sympathy is none 
the less keen because in this phenomenally prolonged summer 
weather we would not voluntarily clothe ourselves in sable. : 
Nevertheless, transparent black can, of course, be made pretty, 
dainty, and airy enough for even present wear—as witness a little 
model gown that I was privileged to inspect the other. day. The 
short open jacket was of black taffeta ; its revers faced back, with 
narrow frillings of black chiffon, and edged with three pipings of 
white satin. The fronts were adorned with the button of. the 
hour—three rather large cut crystals—-and opened over a vest of 
frills and tucks of black chiffon over white. The skirt of gathered 
chiffon on white satin proudly sported multitudinous little frills, 
arranged in sinuously waving lines some inches from the hem. 
Last week I experienced a sudden and overwhelming craving 
to possess myself of some really reliable information anent the 
future. What surprises has she in store for us—our fickle High 
Priestess, Madame la Mode? To answer this question in the 
most satisfactory manner possible, I took a flying trip over to 
Ostend, where one may be sure of seeing the smartest “pre- 
viousities.” I was not disappointed, although there, as everywhere 
else, the unusually prolonged spell of hot weather excludes from 
feminine raiment the autumnal note that is often clearly dis 
cernible about this date. Nevertheless there is one sure and 
useful tit-bit of information that I can confidently impress upon 
you. And that is the ultra smartness of red, the popularity of 
which joyous shade will last, 1 doubt not, well on into the winter. 
I saw red in all materials—chiffon, muslin, silk, serge, cloth, and 
velvet ; and in all shades—geranium, poppy, tomato, cardinal, and 
ruby. The effect was gay and charming, but it was not cool, except 
in a few instances where a transparent fabric was worn over white. 
One gown, whose attractions I cannot sufficiently extol, was of 
tomato-red chiffon, gathered full over ivory silk. The vest and 
collar were delicately embroidered in white silk, and on this was 
gathered, in a horizontal line across bust and arms, and com- 
mencing well below the shoulders, the red chiffon, which was 
tucked and gathered and quilled in multitudinous little patternings 
all over the bodice. From the waist the chiffon was laid plainly 
on to the silk in apron fashion, right down to a point in front. 
Here commenced a narrow flounce, which grew deeper and 
deeper as it wended its way towards the back, till it rose to within 
six inches of the waist, and thence floated out in rosy clouds of 
fairy lightness. The line between the plain upper and the flounced 
Jower skirt was broadly defined by rows upon rows of tucks and 
gatherings similar to those adorning the bodice. With this gown 
was worn a most becoming chapeau of “Cyrano” persuasion, all 
formed of the gathered chiffon, and surmounted by two beautiful 
white ostrich plumes of the most approved uncurled droopiness. 
In spite of the heat, red serge seemed highly popular, and a 
“tailor built” of this material pleased me mightily. The tiny 
mess jacket was ornamented with innumerable little gold buttons 
down both fronts, and the sleeves were similarly adorned from 
shoulder to wrist. The back gore of the skirt buttoned up from 
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hem to waist in converging V-lines, and more buttons defined the 

ition of the front pockets. Greatly as I admired the /out 
ensemble, 1 could not help thinking what a maddening task it 
would be to count up those buttons, which were set so close as 
almost to 1b up against each other! The wearer of this gown 
sported a perfect little gem of a Schipperke, who was faked up to 
match his mistress in poppy red ribbon and gold buttons ! 

This fad, by the way, of dressing up the canine pets in the 
prevailing “note” of their owner's attire was almost universal. 

The wearer of a very successful costume in white chiné silk 
elaborately embroidered in gold sequins and turquoises carried a 
tiny toy terrier, whose neck was encircled by a gold collar 
massively set with the fashionable blue gems. And oddly enough— 
sure proof of the estimation in which the little beast was held— 
dis turquoises were real, while his niistress was content to wear 
the ordinary embroidery imitations ! 

Some quite delightful gowns were to be seen at the production 
of “Little Miss Nobody” at the Lyric. Notably, those worn by 
Miss Kate Cutler in the title-réle are faultless in style and cut, 
and most bewitchingly demure. In the first act, which is laid in 
Bonnie Scotland, she appears in the neatest of shooting costumes, 
built of grey Harris tweed, with short kilted skirt and Norfolk 
iacket. High brown boots and an “eiky” little scarlet Tam- 
o’shanter complete an attire which suits its dainty little wearer to 
perfection. . 

The evening gown worn later on is of pale mauve and blue 
shot poult de soie. Chiffon is draped in soft cloud-like puffings 
around the décolletage and on the shoulders in place of sleeves, 
while bunches of forget me-nots and turquoise blue velvet peep 
out at intervals from amongst the folds. The hem of this gown is 
narrowly embroidered with gold sequins and handsomely mounted 
turquoises. A chiffon sash, frilled and striped with blue velvet 
ribbons, falls from waist to hem, and adds a touch of cloudlike 
lightness to the skirt. A very beautiful black satin gown is worn 
by “ Lady Stilton.” BEATRICE. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 

THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interest. 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and ; 
friends. of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired. 

All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent, 


Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


GORDON AVENGED. 


NOW READY. CHEAP EDITION. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, C.B. 
AT KHARTOUM. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








“Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking races of 
the world.”— Zimes. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
NEIL“. MUNRO, 
Author of ‘* Lost Pibroch.” . 


The first large impression of NEIL 
MUNRO’S New Romance 


JOHN SPLENDID 
JOHN SPLENDID 
JOHN SPLENDID 


Having been exhausted before publication, 
Messrs. Blackwood have gone to press 
with another edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Uniform with above, a New and Cheaper Edition of the same Author 
previous successful Volume, 


THE LOST PIBROCH. 


AND OTHER SHEILING STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


A CROWNED QUEEN: 


The Romance of a Minister of State. 
BY 
SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of An Uncrowned King,” ‘In Furthest Ind,” 
** Peace with Honour,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Next week will be Published 


A LOTUS FLOWER. 


By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER'S GUIDE. 


By RICHARD HENDERSON, Member (by Examination) of the R« yal 
Agricultural Society of England, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, and the Surveyors’ Institution. With Plans and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 55. 





** 4 valuable addition to agricultural literature.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“We know of no manual which can be more confidently recommended as a work of 
reference on the particular subject with which it deals.”"—Farmers’ Gazette. 

‘*We have seen no volume of its character of equal merit to this."—Dudlin Times. 


SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER 


Being the Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of Artillery in the 
service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Edited by 


Major HUGH PEARSE, 2nd Battalion the East Surrey 
Regiment. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Bart., G.C.S.I. With Two Portraits and Two Maps. Demy 8vo. I5s. 


‘“We have rarely come acro:s a volume of better reading than these memoirs of 
Colonel Alexander Gardner.”—St. ¥ames's Gazette. : 

“You could hardly get a more vivid or faithful picture of Europe in the Dark Ages 
than Colonel Alexander Gardner saw while in the service of one or other of the Afghan 
chie’s."—T7rut/. 

‘Gardner could not only strike hard, but write well also—gracefully and graphically. 
. « » Colonel Gardner has left something for us all—soldier and scientist, statesman 
and schoolboy.”— Outlook. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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TRE CHURCH 
WHY FAMILY 
-- NEWSPAPER 
Is a ADMIRABLE MEDIUM for Advertisers. 


1.—Because, with a single exception, it has TREBLE 
the SALE of any other Church Newspaper. 





2.—Because its circulation is steadily increasing 
every week. 


3-—Because it is a Family as well as a Church 
Paper, and all the members of the family 
read it. 


4.—Because, with a view to affording the greatest 
advantage to Advertisers, the tariff is fixed 
at the lowest possible rate. 

5-—Because it circulates freely in Hotels, Clubs, 
Libraries, and Institutions of all kinds, and 
consequently obtains a far greater number of 
readers than is represented by the circulation. 


ADDRESS : 


The ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
111 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





— 


THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES, 











Tuts Weex’s IssvE CONTAINS: 

PORTRAIT OF THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA ON HER 
HUNTER. 

THE MURDERED EMPRESS. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 

THE DUTCH HISTORICAL PAGEANT. _ Illustrated. 

THE “UNSPEAKABLE” WEATHER: HOW TO BE HAPpy 
THOUGH HOT. Llustrated. 

REMARKS BY THE WAY. 

SHORT STORIES : CONCERNING EDWARD. Illustrated, 

A POLITICAL SALON IN LONDON. Illustrated. 

THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE MANCEUVRES. 

IN AND ABOUT LONDON TOWN. 

LETTERS FROM DIANA, LADY CHESTERFIELD. —Concluded, 

CONCERNING DRESS. A Page fer Ladies. 

THE THREATENED THAMES BEAUTY SPOT. With a Photo. 
graph of it. 

THE HUNTER’S MOON. Illustrated. 

AN EVERY-DAY POLITICIAN. 

IN-THE WORLD OF BOOKS: Some Illustrated Reviews. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

ADVERTISING EXTRAORDINARY. 

ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 


PRICE 3d. BY POST, 33d. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET 


Of FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1898, contains: 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA: Scenes and Memoir. 
Fully Illustrated. 


PICTURES FROM THE SOUDAN. 


CORONATION OF THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 
Views of the Palace and Amsterdam. 


PICTURES OF THE CORONATION. 
CRETAN RISING. Illustrated. 











“THE MOST INTERESTING PICTORIAL 
PAPER IN THE WORLD.” 


‘* A better sixpennyworth is not to be found anywhere.” 
Evening News and Post. 





Of all Newsagents, SIXPENCE; or, Post free, 
SIXPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


Post free to any part of the United Kingdom, for Three Months, 7s. ; 
Six Months, 14s.; Twelve Months, 28s. For*any other part of the 
world, 37s. ‘per annum, Foreign Edition, on thin paper, 32s. 6d. per 
annum. Remittances to be addressed to the Publisher, 15 Dorset Street, 
London, E.C. 





VOLUME I 


The Outlook 


February 5 to July 30, 1898. 





BOUND COPIES of the FIRST VOLUME of THE 
GUTLOOK are now Ohiainabble, with Indexs 


In half-Persian binding, 10s. 6¢. ; in extra cloth, 8s. 6d. 








THE VOLUME INCLUDES CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


W. E. HENLEY 

G. W. STEEVENS 

H. G. WELLS 

I. ZANGWILL 

GEORGE WYNDHAM, MP. 
WILLIAM ARCHER 
HERBERT PAUL | 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL 

R. L. STEVENSON (the late) 
SIR CHARLES DILKE | 
HENRY NEWBOLT 
ARTHUR SYMONS | 


MISS MARY KINGSLEY 
IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 
WILFRID WARD 
CANON RAWNSLEY 
LIONEL JOHNSON 
NEIL MUNRO 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
ERNEST WILLIAMS 
L. COPE CORNFORD 
J. A. STEUART 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Outlook. 


ASES for BINDING the first 26 numbers, forming Vol. I, 
can be obtained of Messrs. FisHer-& Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at 
the following prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9¢. 








Offices of THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Office: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 
£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


Boarp oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.I.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Déposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


reports thereon. 





interests. 


RHODESIA, 
LIMITED. 


Authorised Capital 


Issued Capital Bt 


Managing Directors in South Africa: 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 
Main Street, Bulawayo. 


Secretary : 
ROB. F. MASTERTON. 


Offices : 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 


This Company is prepared to undertake— 


The management in Rhodesia of Companies 
and Syndicates operating in the British South 
Africa Company’s Territories. 


To obtain through its Engineering Department 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- 
perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each, Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancHeEs.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London; Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
ae amen Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa : 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—A. Barsdorf, ~ ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all ‘other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 


BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 


= £300,000. 


= £230,000. 





Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Further Liability of Proprietors........ 


- £1,078,857 0 0 
539,937 10 0 
539,437 10 0 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —-MONTREAL. 
General Manager: - E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
; CoMMITTEE? 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS, The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is Specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the 4200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 

nus, The WHOLE SuRPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
Once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 


HEAD OrFick—No. 6 ST, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. MUIR3SLEITCH, London Secretary, 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING, 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—Nortx oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BromerieLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W.., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Cr r Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS, 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 
DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 

First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGHS, provided with Electric Light ang 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 




















By Mail Steamers and Rail... ...  ... First Class, £52 5 0 Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 8 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... * » 49 2 0 - ra $2136... 4» my *21 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... . » 45 19 0 * Second Class by Raj 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail ” » 40 14 0 ae Oy Rail, 
» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Rail _,, » 40 14 0 

Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
RouGu Goons. GALVANISED Iron, 
Normat Crass. INTERMEDIATE Cass. (Not less than 5 tons). Cases or bundles un- 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 dbs. damageable, 8G 100 Js, 
Durban to J Johannesburg... ose nae «». 7s. 8d. « 6s. 9d. » 4s. 11d. is 6s. 3d. 
Pretoria ... 0 a0 = ares ise (ss, Bi (<ié‘( rw «|6. SC. CU Ci ( SCO, 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
Tue AGENT GENERAL FoR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. J. 3 H. 9 aaa Place. 
CasTLE Matt Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. - = po ms 6 She dwick Pl 
Union STEAMSHIP CoMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. + UTTEWELL, andwick Place. 
BuLLarD, Kine & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. RENNIE, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DONALD CurriE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Cayzer IrvINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA | 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINCG, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS: 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 





—— 





Printed for Toe Ovrtoox Pusuisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa u + ag > & Gorce, Lrad on, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
aturday, September 17, 1898. 
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